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VIRTUALLY ALL of this issue of The 
News is devoted to a long and very 
serious article about the historical 
rights that were conferred on the 
families that came from Pitcairn 
Island and made Norfolk their new 
home in 1856. 

It contains some stunning new dis¬ 
coveries about the event. We apolo¬ 
gise to our readers for omitting, for 
die second month in a row, many of 
the features that normally brighten 
The News, and for being so serious, 
on an Island that is much lighter - 
hearted than The News makes it 
look just now. 

Our publication is designed to be 
■' the news magazine for people who 
care about Norfolk”. We believe 
that people who really do care about 
the Island will find this the most im¬ 
portant and informative matter pub¬ 
lished about Norfolk for a very long 
time. 

A 

ONE OF THE most experienced col¬ 
onial legal authorities ever to visit 
Norfolk spent a pleasant ten days* 
holiday here last month. 

Geoffrey Horsfall was born in New 
South Wales in 1905. He went to 
Kings School at Paramatta, then to 
Leeds Grammar School in England, 
then to Cheltenham College apd on 
to Keble College, Oxford, where he 
read law. He was called to tlje bar 
at Grays Inn. practiced for a few 
years and then joined the Co(dnial 
Legal Service in 1936. 

His career spanned much of Eng¬ 
land’s divesting of its empire. He 
was Crown Counsel in Nigeria #nd 
then Sierra Leone. He was for fix 
years Chief Magistrate in Fiji, for 
three years Judicial Commissioner 


in the British Solomons, and then 
Chief Justice of Zanzibar. After 
that he became Legal Adviser and 
Judge of the Grand Court in the Cay¬ 
man Islands, retiring a little over 
three years ago. 

He has an old attachment to Nor¬ 
folk, having first visited here in 
1953, on his way by ship to his 
post in the Solomons. When we 
chatted with him one morning he 
had been reading about the Island’s 
history and about events here over 
the past few months. 

"Norfolk is administered by a De¬ 
partment of the Commonwealth.“ 
we said, interested to see what 
parallels there might be between 
his unusual experience and the Isl¬ 
and’s position. "Does that mean 
it is a colony?” 

His answer was so direct that it 
came as a surprise. “My view of 
Norfolk Island, “ he said, “is that 
it comes under the Decolonization 
Committee of 24 of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

“Because of what I’ve read about 
its history, or have been told about 
its history, the people here are eth¬ 
nically and culturally different 
from die people of Australia. 

“Australia is not one cultural na¬ 
tion now. It used to be 98<5t British, 
but that's when I was a boy. Now 
it’s made up of very different eth¬ 
nic nations. 

“The life - what I've seen of Nor¬ 
folk Island since I’ve been here - 
the way of life is not Australian. 

“People don ’t go about things in 
the same way. They think differ¬ 
ently. “ 

The question is at the heart of 
the appeal that all elected Coun¬ 
cillors on Norfolk have sent to the 


Committee of 24. Australian spokes¬ 
men say that there is no difference 
between Norfolk and Australia so 
far as the ethnic makeup of the pop¬ 
ulation and die cultural way of 
life are concerned. This notion is 
ridiculous, to anyone who knows 
Norfolk and Australia, but the mo¬ 
ment Australia admits what the 
facts are, it is honour bound to 
let the Island’s residents have a ref¬ 
erendum before any major changes 
are made in the way the Island is 
governed. 

The Department that administers 
Norfolk does not want die residents 
of the Island to have a referendum, 
probably because the result of such 
a referendum is predictable. If the 
Department believed that most of 
the residents of Norfolk wanted to 
have the Island absorbed into the 
Australian political system, it would 
be delighted to call a referendum. 
The Department’s continued strong 
resistance to calling a referendum 
means that the Department knows 
what the people of Norfolk would 
say, and doesn’t want them to say 
it. 

That’s why the Councillors approa¬ 
ched the U. N. The Committee of 
24, which can*t place matters on its 
own agenda, has sent complete 
copies of the Councillors* detailed 
submission to all of its 24 member 
countries, for their examination. 
Whether one of those countries, or 
some other member country of the 
United Nations, will raise the Nor¬ 
folk issue in the General Assembly 
may not be known for some time. 

It is possible that Norfolk Island, 
like a homely girl at a dance, may 
simply sit, waiting, hoping* 

But the evening is still young. 
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DISCOVERED AT LAST AFTER 120 YEARS OF OFFICIAL DENIALS: 


The Pitcairn Settlers’ Historical 
Rights to Norfolk Island 


THE HISTORICAL RIGHTS OF THE PITCAIRN SETTLERS 
TO OWNERSHIP OF THE LAND AND TO SELF-GOVERN¬ 
MENT ON NORFOLK ISLAND WERE REAL. 

THE RIGHTS WERE DEVISED TO PRESERVE ON NOR¬ 
FOLK THE UNIQUE COMMUNITY LIFE THAT HAD DE¬ 
VELOPED ON PITCAIRN ISLAND. 

THEY WERE WORKED OUT WITH THE FULL AUTH¬ 
ORITY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, WERE OFFER¬ 
ED WITH FULL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY TO THE 


PITCAIRNERS, WERE ACCEPTED BY THEM, AND 
WERE THEN RATIFIED BY THE GOVERNMENT AND 
BY QUEEN VICTORIA IN COUNCIL. 

THE HISTORIC DOCUMENTS DESCRIBING THE 
RIGHTS IN DETAIL HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED. 

THE STORY OF THE DISCOVERY AND OF THE 
SPECIFIC NATURE OF THE RIGHTS IS TOLD FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN THIS ARTICLE BY ED HOWARD, EDITOR 
OF THE NEWS. 


THE DISCOVERY of the Pitcairn 
Rights, after more than a century in 
which they were repeatedly dismiss¬ 
ed as being merely a misunderstand¬ 
ing and a legend, has been the re¬ 
sult of following nine stepping- 
stones in logical sequence. 

THE FIRST, surprisingly, was the 
Report of the Royal Commission into 
matters related to Norfolk Island, ta¬ 
bled in the Australian Parliament in 
November, 1976. Its second most 
important guideline was to inquire 
into the historical rights of the Pit¬ 
cairners, and to take them into ac¬ 
count in forming any recommenda¬ 
tions for the future administration of 
Norfolk Island. 

The Royal Commission spent more 
time and expense investigating the 
Rights than any such inquiry had pre¬ 
viously been able to afford - and its 
conclusions were more unequivocal, 
on the subject of the Rights, than the 
findings of any previous inquiry. The 
Report stated flatly that there was no 
legal basis whatever for the Rights. 

It implied that there was not even a 
trace of evidence of any kind that 
could so much as lend support to the 
idea of the Rights. 

Those findings were suspiciously 
sweeping. When a belief is handed 
down from one generation to the 
next, for 120 years, there has to be 
a deep reason for it. It could not be 
sheer fantasy. 

THE SECOND stepping-stone was 
to make an assumption, just for the 
sake of inquiry. This assumption was, 

Let us suppose that die Pitcairners 
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have been right all along; let us sup¬ 
pose that what they have said hap¬ 
pened in 1856 actually did happen. 

If it did happen, what were the cir¬ 
cumstances? How would one expect 
the British Government to make a 
firm and binding commitment with 
the small community on Pitcairn Isl¬ 
and? How would such an agreement 
have been documented? * 

Ever since 1856 the Pitcairners 
have been insistent that Norfolk Isl¬ 
and was to be given to them for their 
exclusive use as a community. There 
have been many investigators sent to 
look into the question since then. All 
of them have seemed to start with the 
assumption that the Pitcairners were 
victims of a misunderstanding - that 
they could not possibly be correct. 

Once you make the effort to re-ex¬ 
amine die facts from the Pitcairners' 
point of view, rather than from the 
viewpoint of 120 years of precedent 
on the part of the administering go¬ 
vernments, history begins to read 
very differently. 

THE THIRD logical step was to rec¬ 
ognise that since the beginning of 
time most contracts among human 
beings have been unwritten, rather 
than written - and that an unwritten 
contract can be fully as legal and 
binding as a written one. 

The world of 1856 was very different 
from the world today. The sun never 
set on the British Empire, and it was 
an Empire, ruled by a Queen of tow¬ 
ering stature. Pitcairn was an almost 
fairy-tale island, in the legendary 
South Seas. Would Queen Victoria 
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have negotiated a written contract 
with 193 persons on a South Seas isl¬ 
and? The more one considers such a 
notion the more dubious it becomes. 

THE FOURTH stepping-stone was 
unexpected: it was die recognition 
that an age-old search, carried out 
by generations on Norfolk, was fol¬ 
lowing a false scent. This was the 
search for "the missing document" 
that supposedly had granted the his¬ 
toric Rights. 

Leo Szillard, the noted nuclear 
scientist, once wrote about what he 
called "phantom problems". He said 
that often we toss and turn in our 
sleep, trying to unravel a particular 
problem wi&out success - and then 
realise that the problem is in fact 
meaningless: nothing but a phantom* 
Norfolk Island's "missing document" 
is a phantom that has haunted the 
Island for more than a century. It 
will almost certainly never be found 
because it almost certainly never 
existed. Re-constructing how an 
agreement between Queen Victoria 
and the Pitcairn Islanders would have 
been made, it becomes quite illogi¬ 
cal to think that there would have 
been a single document setting out 
all of the contractual obligations 
that were entered into in 1856. 

THE FIFTH stepping-stone in dis¬ 
covering the Rights was the publish¬ 
ing of a long article in the .March, 
1977, issue of The News. Briefly, 
it described the four steps of logic 
that are listed above. It presented 
. only fragments of fact, and a 
theory." 
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The effect of that article was dra¬ 
matic: evidence immediately began 
pouring in. People all over the Isl¬ 
and, as well as friends in Australia 
and New Zealand, began bringing 
more fragments of fact to The News. 
Old maps from the British Museum, 
showing Norfolk surveyed into num¬ 
bered 50-acre blocks. Books, and 
photostatic copies of books. Letters. 
Thick files of pfaotostatic copies of 
official despatches be tweed Sydney 
and London in the 1850s. Research 
papers and notes carefully worked 
out by Norfolk people of the past, 
liand-written statements, signed by 
Chief Magistrates and Councillors of 
Norfolk in the nineteenth century. 
Copies of old laws and Acts of the 
Imperial Parliament. Lists of docu¬ 
ments. Carefully-preserved and 
treasured packets of letters and pap¬ 
ers and memoranda. All over Nor¬ 
folk, people have cared deeply a- 
bout these things, for a very long 
time; they have thought, and hunted, 
and believed. 

No one of these fascinating items 
seemed to prove anything, by it¬ 
self. But brought together, they all 
began forming pieces of a great mo¬ 
saic pattern. Norfolk owes a great 
debt to every one of the persons who 
have so painstakingly found and pre¬ 
served these records over the years. 

THE SIXTH s tepping-stone was a 
giant discovery. In the great swirl 
of events and communications re¬ 
vealed by the mass of documents, 
a constellation of three despatches 
began to twinkle like stars. They 
became brighter and brighter, and 
finally shone like die Southern 
Cross. 

One of them appeared in the cop¬ 
ies of despatches in archives in Syd¬ 
ney. The other two were from quite 
separate files at the University of 
New England, in Armidale. 

The three despatches were from 
the Secretary of State for Colonies 
to Governor Denison on January 21, 
1856; from Denison to the Secre¬ 
tary on February 27, 1856; andfrom 
the Secretary to Denison on July 9, 
1856. 

Together, they are the authorisa¬ 
tion of the British Government for 
Denison to arrange the Pitcairners* 
move to Norfolk; the fully-detailed 
plan that Denison set in motion; 
and the Government’s formal ap¬ 
proval of what Denison had done. 

They are the historic documents 
that show how, and on what terms, 
Norfolk Island was given to the Pit¬ 
cairners. 

THE SEVENTH stepping-stone was 
the discovery of a tiny but stunning 
fact: the date at the head of a letter. 


That one date simply wipes out the 
argument that has been used by 
generations of Governors and law¬ 
yers and judges and Commissioners 
and historians and publjlg, servants 
to support their contention that d&jr *"§ 
Pitcairners* Rights were just a mis- 
understanding. 

They have always fallen back on 
the "fact** that the Crown had res¬ 
erved the right to modify and re¬ 
vise any land distributions the Pit¬ 
cairners might have chosen to make 
on Norfolk. But they never checked 
the dates. 

The agreement with the Pitcairn¬ 
ers was made on May 3, 1856, when 
they decided to accept the British 
Government's offer and abandoned 
Pitcairn Island in favour of Norfolk. 

Governor Denison had the right to 
divide Norfolk as he wished.He chose 
to hand that power to the Pitcairners, 
without retaining any right of amend¬ 
ment. He then attempted to regain 
that power by writing a letter. The 
letter carries a date: May 16, 1856. 

He was attempting to make a fun¬ 
damental change in an agreement 
he had already entered into. 

THE EIGHTH logical step in the 
discovery of the Pitcairn Rights was 
a checking process. One by one, 
the main occasions on which the 
Rights were "disproved” by visiting 
experts were examined, to see how 
their arguments stood up in the light 
of the new discoveries. Inquiries, 
reports, investigations, a Royal 
Commission in 1926, scholarly pa¬ 
pers, history books. One by one 
they were tested against the facts 
that can now be seen. One by one 
they collapsed. 

All of them, except a historian cal¬ 
led C.H,Currey, who in 1958 pub¬ 
lished an excellent paper in the 
Journal of the Royal Australian His¬ 
torical Society. He stopped just shy 
of stating that the British Govern¬ 
ment dishonoured its commitment 
to the Pitcairners; his paper is ad¬ 
mirably civil and restrained. 

THE NINTH step was to test the 
new discoveries against the most 
powerful of all the attempts to re¬ 
but the Rights: the Report of the lat¬ 
est Royal Commission. 

The results of that test are almost 
incredible. In an earlier issue of The 
News it was stated that "a flaw” had 
been discovered in die Royal Com¬ 
mission Report's findings on the his¬ 
torical rights. 

In the light of the facts that can 
now be seen, that was a great un¬ 
derstatement. The Royal Commis¬ 
sion's basic findings on the main 
historical rights do not merely con¬ 


tain a flaw; they are built on one 
glaring flaw after another, from 
die beginning right up to the end. 
They are monumentally mistaken. 

Those are strong words. Read the 
■ ;•-/* history of the agreement between 
^ the Pitcairn people and the British 
Government, and judge their truth 
yourself. 


First, a review of how the histor¬ 
ical rights have been challenged 
and denied, over 120 years. 

Second, some of the circumstan¬ 
ces that led up to the move from 
Pitcairn, including the changing 
attitudes of Governor William Den¬ 
ison. 

Third, the terms and conditions 
of the agreement the Pitcairners 
accepted, in black-and-white. 

Fourth, a fascinating set of long- 
forgotten facts about die first 18 
months on Norfolk. 

And finally, against the back¬ 
ground that builds up in those four 
clusters of history, a fresh look at 
the recent Royal Commission Re¬ 
port's crucial 3^ pages on the his¬ 
torical rights. In those pages 
there are 12 .points made to sup¬ 
port the conclusion that there is 
no legal basis whatever for the 
rights. In the light of history, one 
of those 12 points is arguable; ten 
are incorrect; and only the last is 
true beyond question. 

• 

THE RIGHTS HAVE BEEN 
IGNORED, BRUSHED ASIDE, 

DENIED AND SOMETIMES 
RIDDEN OVER - 
BUT NEVER REFUTED... 

THE TWO MAIN rights that have 
always been claimed by the Pit¬ 
cairners and their descendants are 
that Norfolk was given to them, 
to own legally and exclusively; 
and that they were to be left alone 
to go on governing themselves, 
without outside interference. 

The Nimmo Royal Commission 
Report says "whenever such a 
claim has been advanced between* 
1856 and the present, it has been 
refuted". 1 

Let us begin by testing that 
statement against historical facts. 
We will find that the controversy 
between people on Norfolk and 
their administrators in New South 
Wales over the historical rigjhts 
has been one of the main, con¬ 
tinuing features of the Island's 

Numbered references are at the end 
of this article. 
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history. We will find that the 
rights have indeed been claimed 
time and time again. Over the 
years they have been ignored, 
brushed aside, denied and some¬ 
times ridden over -- but they 
have never been refuted: never 
proven false. 

The rights the Pitcairn settlers be¬ 
lieved had been granted have often 
been denied through simple assertion. 
Governor Denison's refusal to allow 
the original settlers to use the land of 
Norfolk Island as they wished was not 
preceded by any effort to disprove 
the existence of vested rights; he was 
Governor and he simply issued orders. 
The settlers protested, but their pro¬ 
tests were ignored. Partly because 
of dissatisfaction at the difference 
between what they were promised 
and what they actually received, 
two of the families separated from 
their friends and relatives and re¬ 
turned to Pitcairn. Five years later, 
despite the fulminations of Gover¬ 
nor Denison, a further 27 quit Nor¬ 
folk and sailed off to the much 
more difficult but unmeddled-with 
life on Pitcairn. 

In 1884, Governor Lord Loftus visit¬ 
ed Norfolk, and found its people as 
tenacious of their believed rights as 
Denison had. Unlike Denison, Lord 
Loftus attempted a refutation. J. J. 
Spruson's history of Norfolk, pub¬ 
lished the following year and "dedi¬ 
cated to His Lordship by His Lord¬ 
ship's most obedient servant", put it 
this way? 

"HE ENDEAVOURED TO 
DISABUSE THEIR MINDS OF 

THE IDEA... " 

"He endeavoured to disabuse their 
minds of the idea that they had any 
absolute claim to die proprietorship 
of the Island, and read for them the 
Order by which the Governor for the 
time being was empowered to grant 
or sell land to whomever he pleased?" 

His Lordship was overlooking the 
instructions that had been issued by 
the Queen in Council in 1856, in 
which the authority of Norfolk's 
Governors was sharply limited. The 
instructions directed whoever was 
Governor to use his power to grant 
land, or make laws, in accordance 
with the laws and usages of the Pit¬ 
cairn community, so far as practic¬ 
able. The Islanders had not for¬ 
gotten: Denison had caused those 
instructions, along with the 1856 
Order in Council, to be copied into 
the book containing the laws of the 
colony back in 1857. 3 

Spruson's own view, like that of 
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later inquirers, was that the histori¬ 
cal rights were probably a misunder¬ 
standing, though he put that view 
with somewhat more sympathy for 
the Islanders than some later authors 
revealed: 

"The great incentive put before 
them" (i.e. the Pitcairn commun¬ 
ity) "was the offer of a better island 
in exchange for their own. It would 
seem they interpreted this offer in 
too literal a sense - that the removal 
was merely designed as a tentative 
measure - that in any case the land, 
live stock, and other valuables were 
not intended to be vested in them in 
their individual capacity - and that 
even their communal rights were to 
be circumscribed. If they had con¬ 
ceived the least notion of how they 
would be situated at Norfolk Island 
they would never have left Pitcairn. " 4 
So it seemed to Spruson, who doubted 
the existence of the rights but made 
no refutation of them. 

In the nineteenth-century history 
of the Pitcairn rights, 1896 was a 
notable year*, a Governor of Norfolk 
Island paused to wonder what rights 
the people of Norfolk Island actually 
had. His curiosity did not extend 
very widely, but in giving it rein he 
inadvertently left an interesting set 
of footprints. He acknowledged 
(though only in then-private corres¬ 
pondence) that the Governor of Nor¬ 
folk Island did not have authority to 
change the Island's laws. He acknow¬ 
ledged that for many years after 1856 
there had been a community right 
over unalienated land. And he ack¬ 
nowledged that some of the Islanders’ 
tights had been taken from them. 

The Governor was Viscount Hamp¬ 
den. He had just been posted to 
Sydney from London, and was already 
busy with plans to annex Norfolk Isl¬ 
and to New South Wales (which never 
came to fruition) and to re-cast com¬ 
pletely the constitution of the Island 
(which he carried out, apparently in 
contravention of the 1856 Order in 
Council and its instructions.) 

As Hampden addressed himself to 
the prospective take-over of Norfolk 
Island, he wrote the Secretary of 
State for Colonies in London: 

"I am informed that the records 
of dealings in land have not been 
accurately kept... a Commission 
should be appointed to examine... 

"I desire to confine the inquiry to 
the examination of rights founded up¬ 
on grants made by the Crown, as the 
action taken by Her Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment in discontinuing the prac¬ 
tice of making free grants of land, 
disposes of the claim that an equit¬ 
able right to a free grant of land 
accrues to every person born on the 
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Island. 

"Pending the transfer to New South 
Wales, I desire authority to alter the 
laws and regulations of the Island so 
as to ensure the administration of jus¬ 
tice. " 5 

Governor Hampden's recommen¬ 
dations soon lead into complexi¬ 
ties that are beyond the scope of 
this article. But it is worth noting 
that his letter to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies throws a brief, 
bright light on the reality of the 
historical rights. 

Hampden did appoint his Com¬ 
mission, a two-man team. 

The member of the team who 
visited Norfolk, Charles Oliver, died 
not long after concluding his work on 
the Island. His death was lamented 
ten years later by historian F. M. Bla¬ 
den (of whom, more later). "His 
high reputation as an equitable, fair- 
minded and impartial judge, " said 
Bladen, "would have lent to his con¬ 
clusions a weight of authority which 
would have gone far towards settling 
the claims of the Islanders and de¬ 
fining the rights of the Crown. " 6 

In the event Mr. Oliver did not 
attempt to refute the historical 
rights. His and Mr. Carruthers' re¬ 
port mentions what turns out to have 
been nothing more than another de¬ 
nial: 

"SOME EVEN GO SO FAR AS 
TO ASSERT COMPLETE OWNERSHIP " 

"Of late, a desire to disregard the 
authority of the Governor has apparent¬ 
ly arisen. Some even go so far as to 
assert complete ownership of the Isl¬ 
and, to the entire exclusion of any 
but local authority, it being claim¬ 
ed that 'the House* - which means 
majority at a public meeting - 
should rule. Mr. Oliver, when on 
the Island, was careful to explain 
clearly the position of the commun¬ 
ity, both as regards the framing and 
administration of laws, and also as 
to the Island not having been, as 
claimed, ceded to the Islanders. 

The use of die word "ceded" should 
be noted with care by those unfamil¬ 
iar with Norfolk Island's history. 

The word appears and re-appears 
over a span of 124 years. By people 
of Pitcairn and Norfolk Island it . 
seems always to have been used in a 
general sense, describing a thing that 
has been granted or given - which 
they believe Norfolk Island was. By 
others who argue that the historical 
rights were just a misunderstanding, 
"ceded" has often been used in its 
international political sense, as 
when one power surrenders a terri¬ 
tory to another power. 
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It would have been repugnant to 
the Pitcairners to think that Norfolk 
Island might have been ceded in a 
political sense by the British Govern¬ 
ment. They revered the Queen and 
treasured the protection and assistance 
of the Empire, and they no more 
wished the Crown to quit Norfolk 
Island and "cede" the place to them in 
a political sense than Australians ex¬ 
pected their continent to be ceded 
to them by the British Government 
at the time of Federation. The Pit¬ 
cairners - like the Australians - sim¬ 
ply wanted the right to govern the 
land and themselves. 

Let us return to denials and refu¬ 
tations of the historical rights. So 
far we have seen only the former. 

W THE AGITATORS ARE MEN 

WHO HAVE VISITED 

SOME OF THE LARGE CITIES... " 

In 1898, the Chief Inspector of 
Public Accounts in New South Wales, 

G. E. Brodie, was sent to Norfolk to 
examine various island matters, 
particularly the keeping of accounts. 
While on the Island he could not help 
noticing that the residents claimed 
they had been given certain histori¬ 
cal rights: 

"There are a few agitators on the 
Island who assert what they call their 
rights to the land. The agitators are 
men who have visited some of the 
large cities, are fairly well educated, 
and exercise an influence over the 
others, and they will continue to do 
so until the land question is absolute¬ 
ly settled by an official notification 
of the terms of the Government. " 8 

With these remarks, the argument 
advanced to a new plateau: die possi¬ 
bility of refutation, or even of investi¬ 
gation, is not mentioned. The way to 
deal with the historical rights, Brodie 
proposed, was to bring about absolute 
settlement by official notification. 

It is time now to turn to F. M. Bla¬ 
den, His paper, M Settlement of the 
Pitcairn Islanders on Norfolk Island**, 
read before the Australian Historical 
Society in 1906, is a landmark in the 
history of die Pitcairn settlers* rights 
because it was apparently the first 
serious attempt at refuting them, 
rather than simply denying that 
they existed. 

His paper commences with a de¬ 
nial of die rights but promises refu¬ 
tation to come. Its opening para¬ 
graphs are these: 

*'l desire to invite your attention 
to-night to one of these details in the 
history of the Norfolk Islanders. It 
is, however, an important detail, 
for it has been the cause of constant 
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disputes between the Norfolk Islanders 
and the Government. It has been 
responsible for the personal interfer¬ 
ence of several Governors of New 
South Wales. It has led to the appoint¬ 
ment of Commissions and Royal Com¬ 
missions almost without number. It 
has formed the subject of an appeal to 
the King himself, and it is the big 
heart-burning question which agitates 
the breast of the Norfolk Islander to¬ 
day. 

"Everyone knows that Norfolk Isl¬ 
and is inhabited, mainly by the de¬ 
scendants of some of the mutineers 
of the ship Bounty, who had, for a 
number of years, lived and multiplied 
on the small Island of Pitcairn; but it 
is not generally known under what cir¬ 
cumstances, for what reasons, and un¬ 
der what conditions their removal to 
Norfolk Island was made. These are 
the questions which I propose to in¬ 
vestigate to-night. 

"THEY CLAIM, IN FACT , 

AN ABSOLUTE OWNERSHIP.., " 

"The present-day visitor to Norfolk 
Island has all of these questions very 
easily answered and settled for him by 
the Islanders. They claim, in fact, 
an absolute ownership of Norfolk Isl¬ 
and. 1 think, however, it will be 
seen upon careful investigation of 
such original documents as remain, 
that there is no clear, equitable, and 
certainly no regular, legal, founda¬ 
tion, for such claim. ,r9 

Bladen's case for refuting the rights 
was built on four principal assertions. 
Three of these, in various forms, have 
been reflected in the writings of others 
concerned with the question over the 
years. Bladen's first assertion (in 
which few if any other historians have 
joined him) was that the Pitcairn 
community needed and wanted urgent¬ 
ly to move from Pitcairn to Norfolk. 
His other three main assertions were 
that the Pitcairners were simple, un¬ 
sophisticated people - and so presum¬ 
ably unable to understand the terms of 
their removal with accuracy; that var¬ 
ious British Government officers had 
used over-much persuasion to encour¬ 
age them to move, perhaps making 
promises they had no authority to 
make; and, most importantly, that 
Governor Denison had reserved the 
ultimate right of revision of any land 
allocations on Norfolk. 

Bladen said "There can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt that before the ques¬ 
tion of removal to Norfolk Island 
was mooted the Pitcairn Islanders 
were anxious to emigrate. " 

The word "anxious" is important. 

If the Pitcairners had been in dire 
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straits and begging for relief, Nor¬ 
folk might be regarded as a purely 
charitable gift to them. Beggars may 
not be choosers, and have no right 
to feel cheated if the bowl of free 
soup turns out to have fewer chunks 
of meat than expected. But the Pit¬ 
cairners were not a charity case. 

Their self-supporting society was a 
source of delight and admiration in 
England. A politically-powerful 
group of churchmen and others was 
pressing the British Government to 
arrange a better home for the Pit¬ 
cairners. Norfolk Island was useless, 
and it became the Government poli¬ 
cy to offer it to the Pitcairners if 
they were prepared to abandon Pit¬ 
cairn and move. They were not in 
serious trouble nor were they "anx¬ 
ious" to accept the offer. 

The distinguished Pacific historian 
H. E. Maude put it this way: 

"Most had already decided to go, 
but at a general meeting a minority, 
led by George Adams, only son of die 
patriarch, elected to remain on Pit¬ 
cairn, the voting being 153 to 54. 

For some of these the love of their 
home island was the over -riding con¬ 
sideration; others amoQg the older 
generation remembered the disas¬ 
trous move to Tahiti twenty-four 
years before (i.e., in 1831). 

"Neverdieless, when the trans- 
port Morayshire arrived in April 1856 
to embark the emigrants, everybody 
went. It was, in fact, largely the 
1831 situation over again: commun¬ 
ity solidarity once more triumphed, 
reinforced, as it was, by the old 
fear of offending the British Govern¬ 
ment and the inability of the minor¬ 
ity to obtain the assurance which 
they had sought from the autocratic 
Denison as to their position should 
they remain behind. " ,0 

"SUCH AN OFFER COULD 

NEVER BE REPEATED... " 

Maude adds, "... such an offer 
could never be repeated and could 
only be rejected by the incorrigibly 
sentimental." 

The seasoned British officer who 
had sailed to Pitcairn in August, 1855, 
to determine the degree of willingness 
of the people to move to Norfolk, 
Captain Stephen G. Fremantle, later 
reported on his visit: 

"... although the mind of the 
people generally was made up, they 
asked for a day or two for inquiry and 
consultation, before finally deciding 
upon so grave a question, and one 
so closely affecting their future des- 
tiny. 

"The following evening a general 
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OUTSTANDING HONOUR FROM OUTSTANDING BRITISH MAGAZINE 


Practical Photography 


Camera of theYfear 



The camera 


OLYMPUS have scored a 
resounding hat-trick by again 
winning Practical 
Photography's Camera of the 
Year. 

The first two times they 
trounced a powerful opposition 
with the amazing Olympus 
OM-1 — now they have won 
again with the more 
sophisticated sister model, the 
automatic OM-2. 

And the OM-2, which was 
just one in a field of 28 eligible 
cameras, received over 20 per 
cent of all the votes cast — an 
even higher percentage than 
the OM-1 secured in previous 
years (13 per cent in 1975 and 
15 per cent in 1975). 

This proves that PP readers, 
who can be described as 
representing the average keen 
British amateur, are more than 
ever convinced of the 
superiority of Olympus 
technology, based as it is on 
the "smaller, lighter, quieter" 
philosophy. 

Just how much the 
popularity of the Olympus, as 
measured by PP Camera of the 
Year polls, has affected the 
market generally, has been 
demonstrated by a pronounced 
shift toward more compact 
35mm SLR cameras. Such 
well-established manufacturers 
as Canon and Asahi Pentax, for 
example, have now bowed to 
the inevitable winds of change 
and are themselves bringing 
out lighter, smaller and more 
streamlined units. In some 
cases they are even beginning 
to leave the or\e that started it 
all — the OM-1 — noticeably 
bigger! 


As one voter, Brian 
Cocksedge of Lincoln, so aptly 
described the OM-2 "Olympus 
have inserted a large brain in 
the small body of the OM-1". 

Well, of course, it is the 
particular aperture-preferred 
automatic metering system of 
the OM-2 that makes it stand 
head and shoulders above the 
competition, if nothing else. For 
a start, it is about 32 times as 
sensitive as the average TTL 
CdS meter. It takes a reading 
from the light reaching the focal 
plane during, and not before the 
exposure. It does this by a 
silicon photocell reading of a 
computer analysed pattern of 
tiny black and white squares in 
front of the shutter blind. In 
normal light situations, the 
reading is centre-weighted, but 
when the light gets poor, it 
averages out. On long 
exposures it will simply close 
the shutter when it thinks 
enough light has reached the 
film, even if the light changes in 
strength during the exposure. It 


is truly a camera that sets you 
free to create the picture. 

And it shares the full 
specification of the OM-1 — 
bayonet mount; speeds from 1 
second to 1/1000 sec; film 
speed setting from ASA 
12-1600; an extra big, bright 
viewfinder that gives you 97 per 
cent of the actual picture field; a 
self timer; a depth of field 
preview button; and a total 
weight of just 690 grammes 
with an f/1.8 lens. 

Behind the camera is the 
comprehensive and lightweight 
Olympus system with a full 
range of lenses, including such 
niceties as a motordrive 
capable of giving you five 
frames a second, and recordata 
backs. 

There is just one thing the 
OM-2 hasn't got, which the 
OM-1 has — and that's a 
mirror-lock capability. If you ask 
Olympus why, they will tell you 
that the shutter is so smooth on 
the OM-2, they decided it wasn't 
necessary! 
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meeting of the community was held, 
and a very large majority at once 
closed with the offer which had been 
made. " ,T 

Bladen appears to have erred in 
describing the community's anxiety 
to move. Earlier in his paper he had 
similarly misjudged the Pitcairners' 
eagerness in 1831 to move from Pit¬ 
cairn to Tahiti. Of that move he 
said: 

M ... the explanation of this first 
abandonment of (Pitcairn) Island was 
twofold: 

'T. They had been tampering 
with the water supply, and had 
placed themselves at the mercy 
of the rainfall. 

"2. They were afraid of incurring 
the displeasure of the British 
Government if they refused to 
take advantage of the conven¬ 
ience of removal which, at con¬ 
siderable expense, had been pro- 
vided at the request of the Islan d¬ 
ers. " (The italics are Bladen’s.) 

H.E. Maude found quite the reverse. 

M From reports made by Waldegrave 
and other visitors to the Island, both 
Barrow and Nott came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the people were not, in 
fact, either in imminent danger of 
famine or anxious to migrate. 

"It was too late to halt the bureau¬ 
cratic machine, however... Arriving 
at Pitcairn in February 1831, Sandilands 
soon found that many of the Islanders 
did not want to leave their home at 
all,.. That there was any real fear 
of Pitcairn’s water or food resources 
proving insufficient is doubtful. " 12 

The current Royal Commission Re¬ 
port observes that the moves to trans¬ 
fer the Pitcairn community to Tahiti 
in 1831 "appear to have been made 
without the full knowledge of the Pit¬ 
cairners themselves... ” '3 His¬ 
torian R. B. Nicolson put it more 
starkly. Having described plans made 
for moving the community, he says: 

"At this point the whole affair - 
perhaps speaking volumes for the con¬ 
cern of His Majesty's Government for 
even its most distant subjects and 
attesting to the virtuous intentions on 
their behalf engendered by the Pit¬ 
cairners* unique and pious position - 
provides a striking illustration of bene¬ 
volent bureaucracy knowing no bounds. 

’The only people who had not been 
consulted about the proposed move 
were the Pitcairners!" 14 

"THESE UNSOPHISTICATED AND 

SUSCEPTIBLE PEOPLE... " 

Bladen, like others before and af¬ 
ter him, assumed that the Pitcairners 
had probably been too naive to grasp 
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the hard facts of the terms of their 
bargain with the British Government. 

’It was, subsequently, a ground of 
complaint, " he says, "that the im¬ 
agination of these unsophisticated and 
susceptible people had been worked 
upon by the highly coloured accounts 
and the urgent advocacy of British 
officers. " ] 5 

The Pitcairners* lack of sophisti¬ 
cation has been cited from time to 
time in discussions of the historical 
rights, almost by way of apology: 

Poor things, they could not possibly 
have thought clearly. The apology 
carries with it a more serious over¬ 
tone. It implies that later Govern¬ 
ment authorities and investigators 
were educated, experienced and 
clear-thinking men, whose word 
was obviously more to he trusted. 

"It is-quite possible that a trusting 
and unsophisticated people, ** wrote 
one such historian in 1966, "unused 
to the intricacy of diplomatic com¬ 
munication, gave their own inter¬ 
pretation to such letters as they re¬ 
ceived, a habit by no means uncom¬ 
mon among Norfolk Islanders today. 

*lt may be that the elders, con¬ 
vinced of the necessity to find a new 
home and anxious to get unanimity, 
did not fully disclose to the whole of 
the people the true position. u16 

While we are considering the Pit¬ 
cairners* mental abilities, an old 
wives* tale should be noted and rec¬ 
ognised for what it is. This is the 
imagined deterioration resulting 
from too close inbreeding over sev¬ 
eral generations. The tale has been 
gossiped by many people, includ¬ 
ing a former Norfolk minister and 
the latest Royal Commissioner, 
along with others equally unen¬ 
cumbered by qualifications in medi¬ 
cine, genetics or anthropology. The 
subject has been competently stud¬ 
ied only once, in the 1920s and 
*30s, by a distinguished scientist, 

H. L. Shapiro, who later became 
President of the American Anthro¬ 
pological Association. He compar¬ 
ed the Pitcairn and Norfolk people 
with other races on a scientific ba¬ 
sis and found no evidence of any 
physical or mental deterioration 
whatsoever, apart from some den¬ 
tal problems of uncertain origin on 
Pitcairn. 17 

The Pitcairners were gentle and 
courteous, modest and trusting. It is 
not imaginable that they could have 
been dim-witted or careless about the 
one most important material aspect 
of life for people living in a wholly 
agricultural economy: land owner¬ 
ship. 

The possibility of moving to some 
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other island had been considered by 
the Pitcairners and by their friends in 
the outside world on numerous occa¬ 
sions. John Adams, the patriarch, 
had discussed it with Captain F. W, 
Beechey of H. M. S. Blossom a s early 
as 1825 - 31 years before the migra¬ 
tion to Norfolk. 18 They were 
offered land in Hawaii by Kamehameha 
III and other residents, but declined 
the offer. 19 The Queen of Hua- 

hine said they would be welcome on 
that island, where one of the Pitcairn 
women had owned land, but the Isl¬ 
anders decided against that offer also. 20 
They inquired about the possibility of 
their being permitted to take over Juan 
Fernandez, but Chile was apparently 
not interested in having them do so. 21 
Norfolk Island was mentioned, for the 
British Government had begun making 
plans to abandon the Island and the 
penal settlement there - plans that had 
been suggested to the Government as 
early as 1847 by Sir William Deni¬ 
son. Sunday Island, in the Kerm- 
adecs, was also considered. 23 

HAWAII? HUAHINE? JUAN 

FERNANDEZ? SUNDAY ISLAND? 

NORFOLK ISLAND? 

In considering such possibilities the 
Pitcairners weighed what information 
they could get from visiting ship cap¬ 
tains and from correspondence. Lo¬ 
cation, climate, land fertility, the 
protection of the British Crown, ex¬ 
clusivity of possession, size, security 
of tenure - these and no doubt other 
considerations were plainly of basic 
importance to them. Until 1855, 
when discussions about Norfolk Isl¬ 
and began reaching a level of 
great seriousness, each of those 
other hypothetical new island homes 
had been discarded from their con¬ 
sideration, for one or more reasons. 

But as the Norfolk possibility came 
gradually into focus, it commenced 
to look to the Pitcairners as if it 
could be a potentially satisfactory al¬ 
ternative to Pitcairn. 

In 1853 Chief Magistrate Matthew 
McCoy asked B. Toup Nicolas, Bri¬ 
tish Consul at Raiatea, whether Nor¬ 
folk Island would be ceded td the 
Pitcairners if they were allowed to 
re-settle on Norfolk. Nicolas relay¬ 
ed the question to the Government and 
was informed late that year that the 
Government had in fact agreed to the 
idea of the Pitcairners* moving to 
Norfolk - but that "cession" was not 
appropriate. Nicolas relayed the Gov¬ 
ernment's position to the Pitcairners 
on July 5, 1854. 

We come again to the term "cede". 
There was no one of legal training 
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among the Pitcairners in 1853, and it 
is extremely unlikely that the word 
was used, in Chief Magistrate McCoy’s 
request to Nicolas, with any precise 
political meaning. 

In replying to McCoy's request Ni¬ 
colas used inverted commas around 
the word "cede”, as though to say that 
while the Government would not enter 
into a transaction with all of the legal 
entailments of cession, it would be 
willing to do what McCoy presumably 
had in mind - that is. give a proper, 
secure grant of tenure. Here is Nic¬ 
olas's letter to the Pitcairners: 

"Raiatea, July 5,1854. 

"My dear friends. 

In accordance with your wishes con¬ 
veyed to me through your late lament¬ 
ed chief magistrate, Matthew McCoy, 

I addressed the Earl of Malmesbury on 
the subject of your removal, either 
wholly or in part, to Norfolk Island, 
provided the Government would con¬ 
sent to cede it to you. 

’T have received a despatch from 
the Earl of Clarendon, the present 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who instructs me to make known to 
you that his Lordship has been inform¬ 
ed by the Duke of Newcastle, the Sec¬ 
retary of State for the Colonies, that 
Norfolk Island will be available for 
settlement of the Pitcairn islanders, 
or as many as will remove thither, 
by the end of the year 1854. Her 
Majesty's Government will also take 
measures to provide a vessel which 
shall call off Pitcairn's Island towards 
the close of that year for the purpose 
of removing the people to Norfolk 
Island. 

"While communicating this intelli¬ 
gence to you, I am at the same time 
to acquaint you that you will be pleased 
to understand that Norfolk Island can¬ 
not be "ceded" to the Pitcairn Islanders, 
but that grants will be made of allot¬ 
ments of land to the different families, 
and 1 am desired further to make known 
to you that it is not at present intended 
to allow any other class of settlers to 
reside or occupy land on the island. 

'To those who avail themselves of 
the opportunity of settling in Norfolk 
Island I would offer my warmest wish¬ 
es for their welfare in their new home, 
accompanied by a hope and a belief 
that they will take with them and re¬ 
tain that sterling principle and noble 
simplicity which have caused the Pit¬ 
cairn islanders to be so cared for by 
England. 

'To those who remain, should there 
be any who do so, I would offer wish¬ 
es as heartfelt as to those of their 
brethren who are about to depart, 
with a hope that the community at 
Pitcairn's Island will long continue 
to lead that life so primitively good. 
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so deservedly happy, which it was 
my good fortune to witness during 
my week's pleasant sojourn amongst 
them. 

Believe me, &c. " 24 

The Nicolas letter appears to be 
the last still-extant document address¬ 
ed to the Pitcairners, specifying 
some precise legal conditions ap¬ 
plying to their move to Norfolk. 

There is no indication that there were 
subsequent documents addressed to 
them, prior to the move, other than 
a letter from Governor Denison ex¬ 
pressing his heartfelt readiness to 
grant them any wish within his power. 

The Nicolas letter and its terms of 
proposed land tenure could not. ob¬ 
viously, satisy all the Islanders' un¬ 
certainties about the conditions attach¬ 
ing to the move. The letter did con¬ 
tain a reassurance in saying that the 
Government did not intend to let any¬ 
one but the Pitcairners live on Norfolk. 
Secure land tenure, on an island barr¬ 
ed to other settlers, would seem to be 
the equivalent of a clear right to self- 
government; but Nicolas had includ¬ 
ed the words "not at present intend¬ 
ed". What if the Government's in¬ 
tentions changed, later on? So far 
as the Pitcairners were concerned the 
Nicolas letter certainly did not in¬ 
dicate that Norfolk Island would meet 
all of the conditions they felt they re¬ 
quired in a new home. They needed 
to know more. 

"THE HIGHLY COLOURED ACCOUNTS 

OF BRITISH OFFICERS... " 

Bladen not only alluded to the possi¬ 
bility that Captain Fremantle and Act¬ 
ing Lieutenant Gregorie - and perhaps 
others - had led the Pitcairners to ex¬ 
pect more than the Government actu¬ 
ally intended; he suggested a motive: 

"It was, subsequently, a ground of 
complaint that the imagination of 
these unsophisticated and susceptible 
people had been worked upon by the 
highly coloured accounts and the ur¬ 
gent advocacy of British officers." 25 

"Although Fremantle disclaims 
having used any 'undue persuasion,' 
he evidently took a deal of trouble 
to win over those who were unwill- 
ing to go. " 26 

"... it is not to be wondered that 
Gregorie overstepped his instructions 
.. .Rumour has it that Gregorie was 
greatly influenced by his attach¬ 
ment to the daughter of one of the 
Islanders." 27 

In the text for his summing-up 
address to the Royal Commission re¬ 
cently completed, Cedric Hampson, 

Q. C., Counsel Assisting the Commi¬ 
ssion, also expressed the conclusion 
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that visiting British representatives 
may have drawn too long a bow: 

"As it appears that Acting Lt; 
Gregorie was instructed to press the 
reluctant minority into leaving Pit¬ 
cairn Island with the majority it is 
quite possible that he made prom¬ 
ises to them beyond his authority . 1H 28 . 

Fremantle had however sailed to 
Pitcairn not to persuade the people 
to move, but to learn whether or 
not they wanted to move. His 
mission was at the request made to 
Denison by the Secretary of State 
for Colonies. Sir George Grey: 

"ASCERTAIN HOW MANY 
WOULD BE READY AND WILLING... " 

"... especially as there is some 
doubt whether the whole of the Pit¬ 
cairn Y settlers would be willing to 
emigrate, I do not consider it pru¬ 
dent now to send a ship direct from 
England for their removal. I have 
to instruct you, therefore, to request 
the senior naval officer to take die 
first convenient opportunity of caus¬ 
ing a vessel of war to visit Pitcairn's 
Island, and to ascertain how many 
of the inhabitants would be ready 
and willing to proceed to Norfolk 
Island if a ship were provided for 
that purpose. Should the answer be 
favourable, I should wish you to en¬ 
gage and equip at Sydney a suitable 
vessel for the removal..." 29 

Fremantle, senior officer in Aust¬ 
ralia and a man of calm judgment, 
would have failed in his duty had he 
either persuaded or dissuaded the 
Pitcairners concerning their willing¬ 
ness to move. He gave them a des¬ 
cription of Norfolk Island that Gov¬ 
ernor Denison had prepared, and his 
ship's officers gave favourable ac¬ 
counts of Norfolk, based on their 
personal observations. There is no 
reason to believe that Fremantle 
presented the Islanders with any¬ 
thing other than a fair view of the 
facts as he knew them. 

Acting Lieutenant Gregorie, call¬ 
ing with the Morayshire eight months 
later to remove the settlers and see 
them into their new home, took with 
him a bounteously reassuring letter 
from Governor Denison, addressed 
to the community, and his own in¬ 
structions from Denison concerning 
the plan to be carried out at Norfolk. 
Bladen’s claim that Gregorie had 
overstepped his instructions must be 
judged in the light of what those in¬ 
structions were. We will look at 
them before long. 

Bladen’s judgment was that "The 
claim of the Islanders to unaliena¬ 
ted land could only rest on Govern- 
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WHATEVER CAMERA 
YOU HAVE NOW 
YOU HAVE TO 
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CAMERA LINES 


or Denison's instructions to Gregorie 
to make reserves, and tben to divide - 
first tbe cleared land and secondly die 
uncleared land among die different 
beads of families. This, at the de¬ 
sire of the inhabitants (as already 
stated) was not done. " But Bladen 
goes on to point out the undoing of 
the Islanders' claim. "It must, 
however, be borne in mind that any 
aetHWtof Gregorie in regard to the 
partition of land was subject to re¬ 
vision or alteration by the Govern¬ 
or. " 

"PRIOR TO SAILING," 

SAYS BLADEN 

This crucial power of revision or 
alteration by the Governor was an 
amendment by Denison to his original 
instructions to Gregorie. "Prior to 
sailing, M says Bladen, "Gregorie was 
furnished by Governor Denison with 
additional instructions in regard to 
the distribution of land - to the 
effect that a distinct provision was 
to be inserted subjecting the arrange¬ 
ment to revision or amendment by 
the Governor of New South Wales." 31 

Denison's amendment to Gregorie's 
instructions is stated in plain words. 
"With reference to that paragraph of 
your instructions by which you were 
directed to divide the land at Norfolk 
Island among the families of the Pit¬ 
cairn islanders, " he wrote, "reserv¬ 
ing only certain portions as specified 
for pufilic purposes, I have now to di¬ 
rect you to do this, with a distinct 
provision that the arrangement of the 
land is subject to be revised and am¬ 
ended if necessary by the Governor- 
General of New South Wales, to 
whom all arrangements connected 
with the settlement of the island 
have been entrusted by Her Majes¬ 
ty. "32 

On that amendment hangs the 
claim by Governors, administrators, 
historians and investigators ever since 
that Norfolk Island was not actually, 
handed over to the Pitcairners. The 
meaning of the wording is a bit un¬ 
clear: in speaking of the "arrange¬ 
ment" of the land, did Denison mean 
the laying out of boundary lines be¬ 
tween the settlers' properties? Or did 
he mean that he intended to reserve 
the right to limit the settlers to mod¬ 
est plots of land, and keep much of 
the Island as Crown Land, to be dis¬ 
posed of as he or future Governors 
might think suitable? 

While it may seem to be favouring 
the Governor's powers a bit, the auth¬ 
orities ever since have supported die 
latter of those two meanings, and 
have therefore said that die Pitcairn 
settlers were entitled under their a- 


greement with the British Govern¬ 
ment to no more than the 50-acre 
plots that were later mapped out. 

fiut it does not matter which of the 
two meanings Denison intended. Nei¬ 
ther of them, nor any other amend¬ 
ment to Gregorie's instructions that . 
might then or afterward have occurr¬ 
ed to Denison, could have any le¬ 
gal or moral validity in the negotia¬ 
tions with the Pitcairners. Their com¬ 
pact with the British Government was 
made on May 3rd, 1856, on the terms 
contained in Gregorie's original in¬ 
structions. The idea of altering the 
terms did not occur to Denison until 
May 16th, when he wrote his supposed 
amendment. 

The Morayshire had left Sydney on 
February 23, 1856, with Gregprie 
aboard, carrying his instructions 
from Denison, dated "February, 1856", 
a copy of which was enclosed in a 
despatch from Denison to Sir George 
Grey dated February 27.33 The 
Morayshire arrived at Pitcairn Island 
on April 22, staying there for eleven 
days while the Pitcairners went 
through their final considerations, 
decided to accept the Government's 
offer, and loaded their possessions 
and themselves aboard the ship. 

On the day Denison issued his 
"amendment", Gregorie was a - 
board the Morayshire with the Pit¬ 
cairners, who had left their old 
home, abandoned, almost two weeks 
before. 

Sir William Denison was confront¬ 
ed with a problem. It can be describ¬ 
ed in a phrase that is sometimes used 
jokingly but that has irrevocable im¬ 
plications when there are serious mat¬ 
ters at stake. His effort to regain 
control over land grants had missed 
the boat to Pitcairn, where the terms 
of the original offer had already been 
accepted. 


It is necessary to pause at this 
point and reflect bn some of the diffi¬ 
culties engendered by the long line 
of communication between London 
and Sydney in those times. The 
difficulties affected Governors and 
Colonial Secretaries then, and affect 
anyone attempting to track through 
the despatches now. Proposal "B" 
is written out by a Governor, and it 
goes off to London, and soon the Sec¬ 
retary's reply to proposal "A" arrives. 
It is answered with comments and 
new proposal "C", which wends its 
way northward. A month or two la¬ 
ter London's decision on proposal "B" 
reaches Sydney; and so the leap¬ 
frogging of communications goes on, 
circumstances and attitudes altering 
all the while. Denison's belated 


attempt to regain control of the fi¬ 
nal say on Norfolk Island land distri¬ 
butions was apparently the result of 
notiling more than an unnecessary 
attempt on his part to respond to a 
comment from London that had al¬ 
ready been superseded. Nothing in 
the many scores of despatdies that 
I have studied gives any indication 
that the British Government had 
even a slight wish to retain that 
right. 

♦ * * * * 

SO MUCH FOR the last point in F. 

M Bladen's 1906 essay at refuting the 
historical rights of the Pitcairn set¬ 
tlers. On examination, his four prin¬ 
cipal points all melt away. The Pit¬ 
cairners were not begging for a new 
home. They were not simpletons 
unaware of the need for clear land 
tenure. There is no evidence that 
Captain Fremantle promised the Isl¬ 
anders more than he should have. 

As to Gregorie, all one need do now 
is read his instructions from Denison. 
And Denison did not think to reserve 
the right of revising land grants until 
after the compact had been made with 
the Pitcairners on May 3, 1856. 

"THEY SEEMED TO HAVE 
ACQUIRED THE IDEA THAT THE 

WHOLE OF NORFOLK 
WAS TO BE GIVEN TO THEM... " 

In 1914, as Australia took over the 
administration of Norfolk Island from 
England, Australia's Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs made 
a detailed report on the Island. The 
report is clipped, professional in 
tone, and frequently disdainful of 
the Norfolk people. It disposes of the 
historical rights in two sentences, 
as though putting a stray cat out of 
the house: 

"Much controversy has been raised 
concerning the understanding as to 
the terms on which the Pitcairners 
were to occupy their new land. They 
seemed to have acquired the idea 
that the whole of Norfolk was to be 
given to them as their exclusive pro¬ 
perty, but it is beyond doubt that the 
arrangement was not that Norfolk was 
to be ceded to them, but only that 
grants of land would be made to the 
different families, though the deci¬ 
sion was expressed that it was 'not 
at present intended to allow any oth¬ 
er class of settlers to reside or occu¬ 
py land on the Island*." 

Within twelve years Norfolk was 
under the direction of an Australian 
Administrator who caused enough 
trouble to warrant the setting of a 
Royal Commission. It found that he 
had impugned the morals of the 
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people, "rudely shattered" their 
conception that an Administrator 
should be respectable, and was 
worthy of "immediate withdrawal", 
which followed soon afterward. 

High on the list of the Commis¬ 
sion's considerations was "a claim 
of the original Pitcairners to the 
whole of the lands of Norfolk Island." 
The Commission’s Report dealt 
brusquely with the claim, saying: 

"Although the rights of the Crown 
in Norfolk Island were decided 
many years ago, and such decis¬ 
ion was communicated to those re¬ 
sponsible for the petition, the rep¬ 
resentations made to this Commis¬ 
sion have been briefly dealt with, 
in order that the inhabitants might 
become fully acquainted with the 
facts. This should.make the position 
cleat to the Islanders, and remove 
what has. been advanced as a factor 
in the unrest evident at the present 
time." 

". ... THE BELIEF THAT THE ISLAND 

WAfe t6 BE THEIR EXCLUSIVE 

PROPERTY... " 

The Report made an attempt at 
refutation: "Whatever was conveyed 
to the original Islanders by the off - 
cers who supervised their removal, 
and which might h$ve given rise to 
the belief that die island was to be 
their exclusive property, was with 
out the sanction of the Government, 
and was certainly not binding on 
the Crown." 34 

We shall consider later whether 
or not Lt. Gregorie’s statements to 
the Pitcairners were with, or with¬ 
out, the sanction of the Crown. 

Keep the point in mind; it was the 
principal logical point made by the 
1926 Royal Commission. 

As a matter of interest, it should 
be noted that the 1926 Commission’s 
leading data on the move of the 
Pitcairners to Norfolk was prepared 
by a Barrister-at-law, According to 
die Report, he believed he had not 
overlooked a single source of infor¬ 
mation, and concluded that the Isl¬ 
anders* "lack of good, legal back¬ 
ing for their claim is unquestiona¬ 
ble. " His name was F. M. Bladen. 


Many times siiice T866. claims 
have been made to One or another 
of the historical rights on Norfolk 
Island. It appears that almost every 
time such a claim has been advan¬ 
ced an effort has been made to re¬ 
fute it - without success. 


THE FATEFUL FIGURE IN 

NORFOLK ISLAND'S HISTORY 

URGED ONWARD by widespread pub¬ 
lic feelings of support for die Pit¬ 
cairners, the British Government in 
the early 1850s began forming the 
policies that would lead to the mak¬ 
ing of a specific offer in 1856. 

Some of those policies, and most 
of the detailed planning needed to 
implement them, first took shape in 
the mind of the Government's sen¬ 
ior man on the scene. Sir William 
Denison, who was at the time Lieut. 
Governor of Van Dieman's Land, in¬ 
cluding that Colony's remote prison 
settlement, Norfolk Island. 

Denison’s early attitude toward 
the Pitcairners - never having met 
them, never having seen Pitcairn, 
apparently never having seen Nor¬ 
folk Island - was that they would 
need administrative supervision and 
direction should they move to Nor¬ 
folk. It was in this frame of mind 
that he wrote the Duke of Newcastle 
in June, 1853: 

"Looking, however, to the indol¬ 
ence of the South Sea islander,: the 
effect partly of the climate in which 
they live, partly of their natural 
constitution, I should suggest that 
the grant of land to each family 
should at first be limited to an 
amount sufficient to maintain the 
individuals composing it, and the 
quantity of stock which it may be 
thought advisable to allot to them. 
Facilities and inducements should 
then be held out to them to acquire 
more land, for which a fair sum 
per acre should be charged; but, 
looking to the confined area of the 
island, which does not contain more 
than 10, 000 or 12, 000 acres, I would 
submit that the whole should be re¬ 
served for the native population, and 
be disposed of under such regulations 
as would effectually prevent any 
jobbing on the part of speculators or 
capitalists who might be disposed 
to take advantage of the ignorance 
of the natives. " 35 ; 

Plans for the prospective move 
continued to mature but Denison had 
little occasion to leam more about 
the Pitcairners. Late in 1854 he 
wrote to Sir George Grey: 

'I would also suggest that I 
should have power to appoint a ma¬ 
gistrate, and that provision should 
be made for the payment of his sal¬ 
ary, and for that of a police, by the 
collection of a trifling duty on im¬ 
ports, or by some other means... " 36 
By this time Denison has however 
ceased referring to the Pitcairners 


as "the natives" and had begun call¬ 
ing them "the new settlers". 

During 1855 the Pitcairners ad¬ 
vanced further in Denison’s mind to 
being "colonists" but he still felt 
they would require outside regula¬ 
tion. In September he wrote to 
the Secretary of State for Colonies: 

T would also take the liberty of 
suggesting to your Lordship the ad¬ 
visability of establishing some author¬ 
ity upon the island, who will, under 
some general instructions emanating 
either from Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment direct, or from the Governor 
of the Colony to which Norfolk Isl¬ 
and may be attached, regulate the 
allotment of land to the families 
of the new colonists, and make such 
arrangements with relation to the pur¬ 
chase of additional portions of land, 
either by the colonists or by their 
children, as may tend to encourage 
industry amongst them and induce 
them to struggle against the ener¬ 
vating influence of the climate. " 37 

Denison's attitudes toward the Pit¬ 
cairners changed radically at the end 
of 1855. Captain Fremantle had vis¬ 
ited Pitcairn in September of that 
year and spent three memorable days 
with the Islanders. He returned to 
Sydney on December 27, and soon 
afterward had a conversation with the 
Governor about them. Fremantle had 
a powerful respect and affection for 
the people of Pitcairn, and he seems 
to have infused his enthusiasm and 
confidence into Denison's thinking. 

Apparently having gained a whole 
new insight into the Pitcairn com¬ 
munity, Denison completely discard¬ 
ed his previous ideas about the Isl¬ 
anders' need for supervision. In this 
newly enlightened frame of mind, 
he set to work composing a master 
plan for re-settling them on Norfolk 
Island. 

THE GREAT CONSTELLATION 
OF THREE DESPATCHES 

His authorisation to use his own 
judgment in composing that plan, 
and the details of the plan itself, 
and the British Government's ratifi¬ 
cation of the scheme are revealed 
in a great constellation of three de¬ 
spatches. Once this constellation is 
recognised it is unforgettable. But¬ 
tressed op one side by an Act of Par¬ 
liament and on the other by an Ord¬ 
er in Council, it reveals what the 
Pitcairn and Norfolk people have al¬ 
ways known was true but could never 
demonstrate to the outside world. 

The three despatches are the authori¬ 
ty for and the terms of the Pitcairn 
Compact. 

In the first, the Secretary of State 

1 6 
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People who wear an Omega know why. 




Norfolk’s Complete Duty-Free Centre 





One of the finest manual turntables ever made. 
Sansui’s SR-717 _ 



Sansui has engineered this direct-drive 
transcription turntable with particular 
attention to three key qualities: precision, 
stability and durability. When it comes to 
performance, vibrations you can't hear 
can, indeed, be extremely harmful to 
faithful reproduction of musical timbre 
and nuances. The Sansui SR-717 protects 
you from all motor vibration by driving 
the high-inertia platter directly with a DC 


servomotor with its own solid-state elec¬ 
tronic control system. The S-shaped 
tonearm with friction-free Sansui support 
reduces all tracing distortion. And the no¬ 
howl cabinet does away with resonance. 
Sansui uses superhardened steel alloy 
and other advanced materials throughout 
to ensure impressive performance over 
long use. When you listen to a record on 
the Sansui SR-717, all you will hear is 
what is on the record, not under it. 


MILTONS 


Norfolk’s Complete Duty-Free Centre 







n 'Norfolk 



SUN 


Rise 6.29, set 6.13 


• Church Services 

• Film, sm , b , d(VV7.30p) 


Rise 6. 33, set 6. 05 


• Church services 
•Film,sm*b , d(VV7.30p) 


EASTER SUNDAY 


Rise 6.37, set 5. 58 


•Church services 
•Film.smVd(VV7.30p) 


24 


Rise 6.41, set 5. 51 


MON TUE 

HISTORIC ANNIVERSARIES IN APRIL 


7 April, 1960 N.I, Act comes into effect-previous laws repealed 
10 April, 1810 Capt. Piper recalled as first settlement ends 
14 April, 1835 Wild goats and pigs reported numerous on Phillip Is, 
16 April, 1845 Great storm and landslide on Pitcairns 
22 April, 1856M eeting at the shcoolhouse on Pitcairns- Lt. 
Gregorie tells community they may have all of Norfolk with 
700 acres of land being public 

25 April, 1856P itcairners agree to move to Norfolk and begin 
packing up 

28 April, r789 M Bounty"Mutiny 
Rise 6.30, set 6.12’ 


0 Rise 6.30, set 6.11 


•Housie(LC) 
•Film (Nik) 
•Sm f b'd(SP) 



• Films(Pds & LC) 

• Darts(RSL) 

•C’in'dants Dinner 
(7.30 G) 


• Nutrition Classes begin 
(SDA 8 p) 



Rise 6. 34, set 6. 04 



Rise 6.34, set 6. 03 


•Housie (LC) 
•Film (Nik) 
•Sm*b*d (SP) 


•Films(Pds & LC) 
•Darts(RSL) 
•C’m'dants Dinner 



MONDAY 


(7.30G) 


18 


Rise 6.38, set'5. 57 


19 


Rise 6. 38, set 5. 56 


•Housie(LC) 
•Film (Nik) 
•Sm'b‘d(SP) 


£ 


•Films(Pds & LC) 
•Darts(RSL) 

• C'm'dants Dinner 
(7.30G) 


Rise 6.42, set 5. 50 


26 


Rise 6.43, set 5.49 


WED 


0 , Rise 6.31, set 6.10- 

• Council meeting 
•Film, sm’b’d(VV) 
•Film(Pds) 

•Open nigbt(Nlk) 



Rise 6,35, set 6. 02 


•Film, sm’b’d(VV) 
•Film(Pd$) 

•Open night(Nlk) 


20 


Rise 6. 39, set 5. &f 


•Film, sm*b'd(VV) 
•Film(Pds) 

•Open night(Nlk) 


Rise 6.43, set 5. ■ 


•Church services •Housie(LC) 

•Film, sm'b*d(W7.30p) •Film(Nlk) 

•Sm'b’d(SP) 


•Films(Pds & LC) 
•Darts (RSL) 

• C'm’dants Dinner 
(7.30G) - 


•Film, sm'b'd(VV) , 
•Film(Pds) 

•Open night(Nlk) 


ANZAC DAY 









CALENDAR *- 


thu 

FRI 

SAT 


^ Rise ti.28, set 6.15 

2^ Rise 6.29, set 6.14 


• Film, sm’b'd(VV) 

• FiOm(Pds) 

•Open Night(Nlk) 

• SDA service 

0 Housie(RSL 8. OOp) 

Rise 6.31, set 6. 09 

Rise 6. 32, set 6. 07 

0 Rise 6.33, set 6.06 

•Housie(LC) 

• BBQ(SP) 

•Film(8.0QRSL) 

•Rotary (6.30Nlk) 

•Film(RSL8. OOp) 

•Open night(Pds) 

•Mini Market(PH, 9-12 a) 

• SDA Service 

• Housie(RSL8. OOp) 

£ Fancy Dress Frolic(RH, 6p) 

• School Carnival 

GOOD FRIDAY 

EASTER SATURDAY 

Rise 6.35, set 6. 01 

^ mm Rise 0. 36, set 6. 00 

15 

^ Rise 6.37, set 5. 59 

16 

•Housie(LC) 

^BBQ(SP) 

•Film(RSL8. OOp) 

•Rotary (Nlk6.3 Op) 

&Film$SL8. OOp) 

•Open nfght(Pds) 

•SDA service 
•Housie(RSL8. OOp) 

Rise 6/40, set 5. 54 

22 Ri* e 6.40. set 5. 53 

2 0 Rise 6.41, set 5. 52 
^Mini Market(PH, 9-12 a) 

•Housie(LC) 

•BBQ(SP) 

•Film(RSL8. OOp) 
•Rotary(Nlk6.3 Op) 

• Film (RSL 8p.) 

•Open Night (Pds) 

• SDA service 
•Housie(RSL8. OOp) 

Rise 6.44, set 5. 47 

Rise6. 44, set 5. 46 

Rise 6.45, set 5.45 

•Housie(LC) 

•BBQ(SP) 

•Film(RSL8. OOp) 
•Rotary(Nlk6.30p) 

•Film(RSL8. OOp) 

•Open night(Pds) 

• SDA service 
•Housie (RSL 8p.) 


key 

Rise - Sunrise 
set - Sunset 


LOCATIONS 


A 

- Administration 


Building 

BP 

- Burnt Pine 

BC 

- Bowling Club 

BCP 

- Bicentennial Park 

BH 

- Branka House 

C 

- Catholic Church 

CE 

- All Saints 

EB 

- Emily Bay 

G 

- Garrison Rest* 

GC 

- Golf Club 

H 

- Hospital 

KO 

- Kingston Oval 

Lib 

- Library 

LC 

- Leagues Club 

LK 

- Lime Kiln BBQ 

M 

- Museum Buildfeg 

MC 

- Methodist Church 

Nik 

- Norfolk Hotel 

Pds 

- Paradise 

PH 

- Pitcairners Hall 

RH 

- Rawson Hall 

RSL 

- R* S. L. Club 

Scl 

- N.I. School 

SDA 

- 7th Day Adv* Hall 

SP 

- South Pacific 

StB 

- St* Barnabas Chapel 

SW 

- Simons Water 

VV 

- Valley View 

YC 

- Youth Centre 



PATON PLACE 
may be out of town but for the 
discriminating buyer it is a "must”. 
You will find interesting goods 
such as; - 

CLOISONNE WARE - hand enam¬ 
elled, copper based Vases, Jars, 
Bowls etc. from Peking 
SCOTTISH MOHAIR rugs, blankets, 
capes, stoles, beret-and-scarf 
sets by Glen Cree 
SCOTTISH KNITWEAR, partner 
packs, skirt packs, sock-and-tie 
sets by Munrospun 
PHILIPPINE SHIRTS for men, 
women and children 
BLOUSES and cottQn dresses 
WOOD & IVORY carvings 
and other souvenits 

Continue along Taylor's road j 
toward Kingston, and 150 
yards past Queen Elizabeth 
Avenue you will find us. 

Directly opposite Nimpex. 

Phone 2181 


CHURCHES 

METHODIST 

Sunday school 10am; services at 
11am and 7.30pm. Pitcairn praise 
service last Sunday of month. 

Pastor Eric Drbnfield. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
All Saints (Kingston) 10.30am Sun¬ 
days (Communion 1st Sun. in month) 
St. Barnabas Chapel evening prayer 
service 7.30pm Sun. Sunday school 
(Pitcairn Hall) 9.15am. Rev. Colin 
Berriman. 


SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST 
Sabbath school 9.45am Sat., service 
at 11.15am, Youth service 2.30pm. 
Pastor Laurence Gilmore. 

CATHOLIC 

Masses Sunday at 8am and 9.30am, 
and daily at 5.30pm. Fr. Des Scanlon. 


HOURS 

POST OFFICE; Open from 9. 00 am 
to 12.30 pm and again from 1.15 
to 5. 00 pm Monday through Friday. 
Mail closing times vary with air¬ 
craft departure times. 

TELEPHONES ; Local phones operate 
automatically, 24 hours. Overseas 
calls can be made at the OTC build¬ 
ing in New, Cascade Road 10am - 8pm 
Mon-Fri; 10am-6pm Sat; 10-12 and 
3-6pm Sun. Sydney calls $3.75 for 
3 minutes; Auckland calls $4. 68 for 
3 minutes. 

TELEGRAMS; Open 9am-6pm Mon- 
Fri; 9am-2. 30pm Sat; 9am-2pm Sun. 
Charge a word to Australia or NZ. 
BOND STORE ; (at Kingston) 10am- 
12. 00 and l-4pm Mon-Fri. A bond 
store branch at the airport is open for 
plane arrivals and departures seven 
days a week, for passengers only. 
DOCTOR; (at N.I. Hospital). By 
appointment Mon-Fri. Emergencies, 
telephone 2091 or 2092. 

DENTIST ; (also at N.I. Hospital). 

By appointment, Mon-Fri. Telephone 
2091 or 2 092. 

HOSPITAL VISITING HOURS; 11-12, 
2-4 and 7-8.30 daily. 

BANKS; 10am-3pm Mon-Thurs, open 
to 5pm Fri. 

LIBRARY ; Monday 10-1 and 4-6; 
Wednesday 10-1; Friday 1-4. 

STAMPS ; At P.O. or at Island Shop 
several doors East. For back issues of 
N.I. stamps, see Amy Bathie at De 
Chesne's store across from the Milk Bar. 
ADMINISTRATION : Offices open 
ib-12 and 12.45-4. 00 Mon-Fri. 
SHOPPING HOURS IN BURNT PINE: 
generally 9am-12. 30, and 2pm-5. 30. 

Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons almost all shops are closed. 

A fair number are ppen Sunday morn¬ 
ings, but not all. 

AFTER-HOURS SHOPPING; Trading 
Post 7.30-9pm Mon-Sat and 9am- - 
7pm Sun; Burns Philp (Middlegate store) 
8.30am-8.3Qpm Mon-Sat. 10am-7pm 
Sun. 

TOURIST BUREAU; (Centre of Burnt 
Pine) 9-12 and 2-4 Mon-Fri but closed 
Wed afternoon; 9-12 Sat. 
EAST-WEST/AIR N.Z,. ; Burnt Pine office 
open 9-5 weekdays. 9-12.30 Wed-Sat. 
PETROL STATIONS; There are two. 
Norfolk Island Motors, at the eastern 
edge of Burnt Pine, is open 8am-6pm 
every day but Sunday. Central Ser¬ 
vice Station, at the western edge of 
Burnt Pine,is open 8.30am-5.30pm 
Mon-Fri, 8.30am-l. 30pm Sat, 9-12 
Sun. Nights and Sunday afternoons 
you're out of luck. 



X 
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IN PERSON : GUITARIST/FOLKSINGER DON REYNOLDS SINGS THE SONGS AND CHANTEYS OF OLD NORFOLK 

at The Garrison Restaurant - phone 2073 
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IT'S A PLEASURE TO WELCOME YOU TO 



Here are a few of the many things to see on the island. Enjoy them during the day; you can shop late at the Trading Post 


1 AIRPORT TERMINAL and Air Cargo office 3 ISLAND "ADMINISTRATION ; Bond Store for spirits 

2 SHOPPING CENTRE, Post Office, Banks, Tourist Board 4 CEMETERY — touching inscriptions on old headstones 



^trading post 


"THE FIRST SHOP YOU COME TO AFTER LANDING AT THE AIRPORT" 

norn 7 niVC 7 on +#* Q (Except Sundays, when we get lazy and are open 
UfLN i UAlO “ I #0U am 10 a P«D only from 9 am to 7 pih — sorry about that ....) 

We want to help you make the most of your time on Norfolk so we carry freshly-baked Norfolk Island bread.. .eggs... teas 
and coffees... a complete range of tinned foods.. .frozen meats, vegetables, fish, sweets, pastries and 'heat-n-serve' items 
... soft drinks.. .biscuits, crackers and savouries... ice cream... imported cheeses... lollipops...magazines...batteries. •. 
cigarettes... wrapping paper... personal and gift stationery... greeting cars... bug sprays...toothpaste and medicine cabinet 
items...novelties...mainland newspapers:.. .tinopeners...candles...first aid requirements...olives, pickles, nuts and con¬ 
diments. •. picnic supplies... games... artists' requisites...gourmet foods... sliced luncheon meats...freth fruits and vegies, 
"when Norfolk has them...needles and cotton,and almost anything else you've forgotten,every day of the week, early & late. 









SEIKO 

Someday all watches 
will be made this way. 



the world's 
of accuracy. 


The Seiko Quartz Collection encompasses 
a wide and excitingL$cope of quartz watches 
for men and womep. Quartz guaranteed 
accurate to within one second per month. 
Ultra-thin quartz. Day/date Quartz. Digital 
quartz watches with liquid crystal for continu¬ 
ous readout to the second, and no buttons 
to push. Even a digital quartz chronograph. 

It's what you'd expect of Seiko. 


Seiko sold the world's first quartz 
wristwatch.And Seiko even makes every part 
of every watch (except for the battery) to 
ensure impeccable quality control and a 
superb product. Whatever Seiko Quartz 
model you select, you get more than just a 
technologically advanced timepiece.You get 
the watch thars changing the world's 
standard of accuracy. Seiko Quartz. $a 


MILTONS 

Norfolk’s Complete Duty-Free Centre 













for the Colonies gives Denison author¬ 
ity to take, according to his own lo¬ 
cal judgment, all the actions tnat 
may be fitting or necessary in mov¬ 
ing the Pitcairners and establishing 
them on Norfolk Island - bearing in 
mind the welfare of the Pitcairners, 
and enabling them if possible to con¬ 
tinue being left to the sole manage¬ 
ment of their own affairs. M This 
despatch authorises Denison to act 
on behalf of the British Government. 

In the second, Denison lays out in 
explicit detail his plans for the en¬ 
tire operation. This is a massive 
despatch, with four separate docu¬ 
ments included, Among them is the 
full text of Denison's instructions to 
Gregorie to move the Pitcairners to 
Norfolk, divide the Island's land 
among them according to their own 
wishes and leave them to govern 
themselves. The despatch is Deni¬ 
son at his best: thorough, efficient, 
benevolent, decisive. 

It is explicit on the two basic his¬ 
torical rights of the Pitcairn settlers, 
ownership of Norfolk Island and self- 
government. 

“DIVIDE THE WHOLE ISLAND 

BETWEEN THE NEW COMERS... " 

As to ownership Denison says he 
has decided to “make but few re¬ 
serves for public purposes, and with 
these exceptions to divide the whole 
island between the new comers... 
land should be transferred to the 
new comers in such a manner as to 
give them a right to deal with it as 
their own..." 33 

As to self-government he had de¬ 
cided that Norfolk “should not form 
part of any of the adjacent Colonies, 
but should be kept altogether dis¬ 
tinct from and independent of them. 
The effect of making it a part of 
any of these Colonies would be to 
confer on their legislatures the right 
of dealing with the people and the 
land according to their will and 
pleasure... " As to the authority a 
Governor should have, he says “The 
Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies might have a nominal jur¬ 
isdiction, in order that the people 
should have somebody to whom they 
might make their wants known and 
through whom they may correspond 
with Her Majesty's Government up¬ 
on the subject of the changes in the 
form of government which will in 
course of time become necessary or 
upon such matters as they may not 
be able to arrange among them¬ 
selves.” Years later it would be as¬ 
serted that the Governor was "su«** 
preme legislator" for the Island. In 


Denison's master plan, such a notion 
would have been unimagined. 

Denison's master plan reached the 
office of the Secretary of State for 
Colonies on June 10, 1868. Labou- 
chere had no way of knowing that the 
Pitcairners had landed at Norfolk two 
days before, but he would have been 
aware that any reply he would, send 
to Denison would not reach Sydney 
until long after the entire operation 
had been completed. So he would 
have studied the despatch and its en¬ 
closures to see where Denison might 
have overstepped, and whether any 
corrective actions needed to be ord¬ 
ered. He found no such problems. 

“YOU HAVE CARRIED OUT THE WISHES 
OF HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT" 

Denison's master plan had been just 
what the British Government wanted. 
Within two weeks an Order in Coun¬ 
cil was made, with carefully-word¬ 
ed instructions limiting the Gover¬ 
nor's powers to the “nominal juris¬ 
diction" Denison had proposed. He 
and his successors were to proclaim 
laws and issue land grants - but the 
laws and the grants were to be made 
as the Pitcairners wanted them made. 

Labouchere sent Denison his copy 
of the Order and its instructions, and 
then on July 9th he wrote Denison as 
short and sweet a letter as a Gover¬ 
nor could get from the Government: 

"I have received your Despatch 
No. 37 of the 27th February, re¬ 
porting the further proceedings adopt¬ 
ed by you for effecting the removal 
of the Pitcairn Islanders. " So wrote 
the Secretary of State for the Colon¬ 
ies 

"1 entirely approve of those pro¬ 
ceedings, and have to express to you 
my satisfaction at the manner in 
which you have carried out the wish¬ 
es of Her Majesty's Government as 
to the arrangements to be made for 
transferring these people to Norfolk 
Island. “39 

That despatch, from Labouchere, 
is the third of the three great des¬ 
patches. It put the British Govern¬ 
ment's capstone on the plan that 
Denison had made and set into mo¬ 
tion by sending Lt. Gregorie off to 
Pitcairn in the Morayshire . 

IN THE SCHOOL-HOUSE 

ON PITCAIRN ISLAND 

When the Morayshire arrived off 
Pitcairn's on April 22, 1856, the Isl¬ 
anders were expecting her; she was 
"the ship" that would take them to 
a new island if «they would go. 

Directly after landing Gregorie as¬ 


sembled the people of die Island for 
a meeting in the school-house. They 
all met, again that evening for more 
discussion. 

There are several fragnentary ac¬ 
counts of the discussions. Gregorie 
later prepared a detailed report of 
the entire voyage for Cc.pt. Freman¬ 
tle. His report was passed on to Den¬ 
ison. Somewhere along the line edi¬ 
ting was done: Denison sent what 
he termed a “selection" of this re¬ 
port, over two foolscap pages of 
typesetting in length, to Labou¬ 
chere. 40 

Another account was written by a 
Mr. Robinson, who was voyaging 
on the Morayshire for his health 
and Who toofc part in the talks, ap¬ 
parently with Gregorie's authority. 

Another brief account of the dis¬ 
cussions was written 40 years later 
and sworn to by First Councillor 
Thomas Buffett, 

From what they had learned from 
B. Toup Nicolas's letter, from 
Captain Fremantle and his officers, 
from Governor Denison’s written de¬ 
scription of Norfolk in 1855, and 
from other sources, the Islanders had 
a considerable amount of informa¬ 
tion before Gregorie began talking 
with them on April 22, 1856. 

The Pitcairners had a reasonably 
accurate knowledge of Norfolk’s 
size, climate, soil, rainfall, exist¬ 
ing buildings, roads wells and other 
facilities. They knew that the voy¬ 
age, would be free. They knew Nor¬ 
folk could not be "ceded" to them 
in a legal sense, but that land grants 
would be issued. That left some 
essential matters as yet unconfirmed; 
would they be granted all of the Isl¬ 
and's land? Would there be unaliena¬ 
ted land left for other settlers to come 
later on and interfere with their com¬ 
munity? Would there be some new 
Government authority to take deci¬ 
sions out of their hands? Could they 
be assured of living their own style 
of life, as they believed best? None 
of those freedoms was at risk if they 
remained on Pitcairn. Would some 
be lost, if they abandoned Pitcairn 
and moved to Norfolk? It was the 
hour of closing the compact with the 
British Government. 

We know from Gregorie's later re¬ 
port that several of the families 
were "very undecided about going". 
We know from Robinson's account 
that the matter was "argued with 
great spirit, 'pro and con"’, and 
that "we set abouf in good earnest 
by the most persuasive arguments" 
to urge everyone to go - including 
the argument that the British Gov¬ 
ernment was ready to “place at 
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their disposal one of the most beau¬ 
tiful islands in the world". 4 ’ 

We know from Gregorie's account 
, that a letter from Governor Denison 
was given to Chief Magistrate Fred¬ 
erick Young, who read it out to all 
present. And we know from Thom¬ 
as Buffett's sworn recollection, in 
1896, that Gregorie himself "read 
a letter." 

The only known letter Gregorie 
could have read from Was his letter 
of instructions from Denison. He 
would surely not have read it all, 
as you will see. Here it is in full: 

"Government House, Sydney, 
February 1856. 

"Sir, 

"I expressed to Captain Fremantle 
my wish that he would appoint an 
officer to superintend the removal of 
the inhabitants of Pitcairn's Island 
to Norfolk Island, and 1 have re¬ 
ceived from him an intimation that 
he has ordered you to undertake that 
service. He has now informed me, 
that directions have been given to 
you to conform to such orders and in¬ 
structions as you may receive from 
me. 

"2. In this letter you will receive 
such general instructions as I am in 
a position to give; but from the man¬ 
ner in which Captain Fremantle has 
spoken to me of you, 1 feel that I 
can place perfect confidence in your 
zeal and intelligence, and 1 believe 
that you will exert yourself to carry 
into effect the very peculiar duties 
which will devolve upon you, in ac¬ 
cordance with the spirit of the instruc¬ 
tions which you may receive. - in¬ 
structions which of course cannot be 
very precise or definite, but in which 
much must be left to your judgment 
and discretion. 

"3. First then, with regard to the 
removal of the inhabitants from Pit¬ 
cairn's Island, I am informed that 
some of the families are disinclined 
to remove, and it is probable refer¬ 
ence will be made to you as to the 
wish of the Government with rela¬ 
tion to this. Should this be so, it 
would be as well that you should use 
your influence to induce the whole 
community to move together. But 
as the Government has nothing in 
view but the promotion of the happi¬ 
ness and welfare of the people them¬ 
selves, you must not consider your¬ 
self at liberty to do more than ad¬ 
vise the people to act in a manner, 
which, it is believed, will accord 
best with their own interests and fu¬ 
ture well being. 

"4. Those who embark should be 
warned to take with them all their 
stores of yams, &c.; for although 
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provision has been made by the Gov¬ 
ernment for their subsistence in Nor¬ 
folk Island, yet it will be wise to 
guard against the possible risk which 
may occur to render this provision in¬ 
sufficient. They should also bring 
with them clothes, bedding, &c. ; in 
fact, they should leave nothing be¬ 
hind which may be useful to them 
hereafter. 

"5. You will, of course, pay 
special attention to maintain the 
strictest separation between the crew 
of the vessel and the female passen¬ 
gers, on their way from one island 
to the other, and after their landing 
on Norfolk Island, bearing in mind 
that the simplicity of the islanders 
lays them peculiarly open to re¬ 
ceive impressions from others. 

"6. On your arrival at Norfolk 
Island, you will make such arrange¬ 
ments for landing the islanders and 
their goods as will altogether prevent 
any intercourse between them and 
the convicts now on the island. The 
detail of these arrangements must be 
left to yourself, as they will of course 
vary according to the side of the isl¬ 
and upon which die debarkation and 
embarkation will be made; but you 
will understand that the greatest 
stress is laid upon the complete sep¬ 
aration of the new comers from the 
old occupants of the island, none of 
whom should be called in to assist 
in landing either passengers or stores, 
unless some absolute necessity should 
exist for doing so, in which case the 
rule respecting non-intercourse must 
be most absolute, and you may en¬ 
force it by any means in your power. 

"7. When the Pitcairn islanders 
are landed, you will arrange, in 
concert with the magistrate or who¬ 
ever may be in authority amongst 
them, for their accommodation in 
the houses and buildings which are 
now standing. The officer of the 
Commissariat now on the island will 
probably be able to give you a good 
deal of assistance and information, 
A&4chvrill facilitate these 
arrangements; and when this is sett¬ 
led. you will proceed to divide a- 
mong the different families the land, 
which having been already cleared 
will probably be easier brought into 
cultivation than the bush land, and 
you will impress upon each and all 
the absolute necessity of proceeding 
to clear and cultivate it without de- 
« lay. Maize has been sent down for 
seed, and sweet potatoes will be 
found on the island itself. 

"8. You will mark off a portion 
of the cleared land as a reserve for 
church and school purposes, that is, 
as a glebe for the clergyman which 
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will be sufficient for his support; for 
that of a schoolmaster, say 150 or 
200 acres. 

H 9. You will also mark off as a 
reserve for public purposes a portion 
of land along the margin of the sea 
at both landing places, and it would 
probably be as well that the land 
now occupied by the gaol and some 
other of the public buildings should 
be included in this public reserve, 
unless they are absolutely required 
for private occupation. 

'TO. Of the uncleared land a 
portion, say 500 acres, more or 
less, may be reserved for public 
purposes, the remainder should. I 
think, be handed over to the differ¬ 
ent heads of families according to 
some scale of distribution agreed up¬ 
on between yourself and the magis¬ 
trate, the object being to check as 
much as possible any attempt on the 
part of the inhabitants of the adjoin¬ 
ing Colonies to settle on Norfolk Isl¬ 
and. 

"11. No detailed instructions can 
be given for your guidance in the per¬ 
formance of this part of your duty. 

I will, however, if possible, send 
down by the Herald, a plan of the 
island, and at all events I will • 
despatch by that vessel a sapper sur¬ 
veyor or two, who will be placed un¬ 
der your orders, and will assist you 
in the mechanical part of the work 
of allotting the land to different fam¬ 
ilies. 

"12. I need hardly say that in all 
you do with reference to this distribu¬ 
tion, you should be most scrupulous¬ 
ly careful to consult the wishes of the 
new comers, and that you should act in 
concert with the magistrate on every 
occasion. 

"13. You will be specially careful 
to avoid mixing yourself up with any 
party movements among the islanders, 
of which I regret to hear there are 
some traces, originating, 1 believe, 
in the differences of opinion as to 
the position held by Mr. Nobbs. As 
regards your own conduct with rela¬ 
tion to Mr. Nobbs, I have to instruct 
you to pay him such respect as the 
position which the island authorities 
acknowledge him to hold would en¬ 
title him to receive; but you will not 
listen to any claim on his part to be 
recognized as having authority beyond 
that freely accorded to him by the isl¬ 
anders uhemselves. 

"14. You will not hand over to him 
the land reserved for church and school 
purposes, which will be left at the dis¬ 
posal of the community, but will 
place him in possession of the allot¬ 
ment to which he will be entitled as 
head of a family. 
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‘ELVA’S ’ 
Valley View 

RESTAURANT 

ISLAND-OWNED 

Our specialty Is plenty of good Island food 
at a price suited to the family on a budget: 

Mon.. Tues.. Frl. and Sat , a really nice four-course 
dinner (choice of 6 dishes and 4 desserts) only $4 

Thursday our special "Baked Dinner Island Style" 
with all of the trimmings. A feast - 88 per person 

Sun, and Wed. , we have a fine Island-style Smorgas- 
bord and then show a current-run film, all for fc 

New Cascade Rd. * Phone 2185 




SOFT LIGHTS 
AND PLEASANT 
MUSIC ARE 
PART OF THE 
ENJO YA BLE 
ATMOSPHERE 
OF THE BOUNTY 
LODGE TAVERN, 
NORFOLK’S 
LEADING 
LICENSED 
RESTAURANT. 
ENJOY CHOOSING 
FROM OUR FINE 





A LA CARTE 
MENU -- AND 
ENJOY OUR 
ATTENTIVE 
SERVICE AT THE 
COCKTAIL BAR 
AND AT YOUR 
TABLE. 
YOUR EVENING 
" ABOARD THE 
‘ BOUNTY” WITH 
US WILL BE 
COMPLETE AND 
MEMORABLE. 



OPEN TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY FROM 7PM. TELEPHONE 2 019 









FOR THE INFORMATION OF TOURISTS 

CASUAL GUEST POLICY 


South 

Paeific 

hotel/motel limited 



VISITORS TO NORFOLK are sometimes uncertain about 
the casual-guest policies of the Island’s leading hotel. 

The brief answer is that you are most welcome, 
regardless of where you may be staying. 

Luncheon at the South Pacific is always pleasant. 
When the weather is fine you may be served at a table 
beside the swimming pool. If you prefer, you may 
sit in the glass-walled indoor barbecue room over¬ 
looking the pool and a backdrop of Norfolk Pines. 

The luncheon menu always includes on inexpensive 
dish, usually $1 or $1.50, and a beautiful array of 
hot and cold dishes. 

Every night there is special entertainment: MONDAY 
a smorgasbord and dance to "Lantana" ; TUESDAY H ou si e; 
WEDNESDAY Singalong with Sharon; THURSDAY S ou th Pacific 
Island Dinner and dance to ” Toofey"; FRIDAY “Disco 
Night”; SATURDAY a candlelight dinner (with a fine steak 
for only $5.75; SUNDAY dinner and a film. 

Our four chefs have studied on four continents and 
present the best in imported and local foods, artfully 
prepared, and served by the attractive girls in the 
bright cerise-coloured uniforms. 

Two requests, please -- make bookings before 4.30 
to assure a table, and arrange to arrive before 7.30pm 

COME AND ENJOY the South Pacific early in 
your visit ... you’ll want to return. 



MARIA BAILEY MARRIED 
DICK HEAPS IN 1907 
AND ON RETIRING HE BUILT 

THE ISLAND HOME OF HILLCREST 
FROM TIMBERS BOUGHT FROM 
THE MELANESIAN CHAPEL 
AND CONVICT-HEWN STONES 
FROM THE RUINS AT KINGSTON. 

WHAT BETTER PLACE TO RELAX 
OVER A PRE-DINNER DRINK 
AND ENJOY A MEAL 
THAN IN THE OLD DINING ROOM 
DISCREETLY LIT BY CHANDELIERS. 


Bar opens for pre-dinner 
drinks at 6 30 p m 
A la carte restaurant 
open from 7pm 

Reservations - ring 2255 



At the Hillcrest Hotel-Motel: 24 motel units in beautiful gardens overlooking Phillip Island. Brochure available - Box 64 




























*'15. As the islanders probably know 
nothing of the cultivation of maize, 
sweet potato, &c, which will form the 
staple of their consumption hereafter, 
it will be advisable that you should ob¬ 
tain from the commissariat officer in 
charge every information as to the 
proper seasons for planting or putting 
in those crops, the mode of cultiva¬ 
tion, the season of gathering, and the 
mode of stowing them away. In fact, 
you should endeavour to collect, for 
the use of the islanders, all the infor¬ 
mation with reference to the natural 
productions of the island, and those 
which have been introduced, either 
as articles of food or of luxury, which 
may have been gained during its pre¬ 
vious occupation, so that the new 
comers may not have to commence 
a fresh series of experiments, but 
may have the benefit of the exper¬ 
ience of their predecessors. 

”16. With regard to the provisions 
which have been sent down now for 
die islanders, as well as to the tools 
and stores of different kinds which 
will be left for their use, it will be 
necessary that you should act in con¬ 
cert with the officer of the commiss¬ 
ariat, and see that these are handed 
over to the magistrate, and that a 
proper receipt is given by him to the 
commissariat officer, as a release to 
the latter. 

”17. With regard to the distribu¬ 
tion of these stores and tools among 
the islanders, you will interfere as 
little as possible, except when your 
advice is asked for - it being desir¬ 
able that the islanders should learn 
as soon as possible to think and act 
for themselves under the novel cir¬ 
cumstances of their position. 

”18. In conclusion, I must press 
upon you the necessity of acting rath¬ 
er as the adviser of these people than 
as one placed in authority over them. 
The influence which you will be able 
to exercise will of course be very 
great, and I have every confidence 
that you will exert that influence in 
promoting harmony amongst a set 
of people who are about to be placed 
in a position which may very possib¬ 
ly tend to stimulate those evil passions 
to which their residence in Pitcairn’s 
Island hardly afforded scope or oppor¬ 
tunity of development. 

"19. You will be good enough to 
keep a full record of your proceed¬ 
ings with relation to all the matters 
noticed in these instructions, and to 
make a full report to me, on your re¬ 
turn, of the mode in which you have 
carried out the duty intrusted to you, 
in order that 1 may forward it for the 
information of the Secretary of State; 
and you will accompany this report 
with any suggestions which you may 
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think calculated to facilitate the 
working of the experiment about to 
be made, or which may tend to the 
happiness and prosperity of the very 
interesting people who are the sub¬ 
ject of that experiment. 

"(Sigped) W. Denison” 4i 

How much of those instructions did 
Gregorie reveal to the Pitcairners, as 
they weighed the terms of the move 
for the last time? Surely he would 
have kept Denison’s cautions about 
Rev. Nobbs to himself, and Denison’s 
praise of Gregorie. But the rest? 

There could have been no reason for 
hiding any of the rest. There was not 
the slightest intention of the British 
Government or of Denison to keep 
any of the plans secret from the Pit¬ 
cairners; no intention to hold a bit 
out, in case a better deal could be 
struck. And there were the dissident 
families, whom Gregorie was to per¬ 
suade if he could do so honestly. The 
matter may perhaps be resolved by 
asking a question: would anyone,then 
or now, wish any of the detailed 
arrangements to be kept secret from 
the Pitcairners? Let us therefore con¬ 
clude that because they ought to have 
been disclosed, they were. 

”THE WHOLE OF NORFOLK ISLAND, 

WITH THE EXCEPTION OF A 

FEW ACRES, WOULD BE 

GRANTED TO US... ” 

Let us consider that Thomas Buffett, 
First Councillor under Frederick Young 
before and after die move to Norfolk, 
was remembering with reasonable ac¬ 
curacy when he swore in a statement 
to Governor Hampden on April 10, 
1896, that ”at a public meeting held 
on Pitcairn Island of all of the inhab¬ 
itants previous to leaving the said Isl¬ 
and, Liet. Gregory read a letter sta¬ 
ting that the whole of Norfolk Island, 
with the exception of a few acres 
would be granted to us & our child¬ 
ren that this offer held out to us was 
the principle inducement of all the 
inhabitant* emigrating to Norfolk 
Island." 

All of the Pitcairn community’s 
requirements were met, if those in¬ 
structions were carried out. 

But, perhaps, a sudden doubt: 
Gregorie was entirely positive con¬ 
cerning the conditions of the move; 
but what if the Governor were less 
positive? What if he should decide 
to countermand Gregorie's instructions, 
later on? The Pitcairners listened to 
Chief Magistrate Frederick Young 
read out the Governor's letter to 
them: 
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"Government House, Sydney 
February 16, 1856 
”My Dear Friends, 

”1 have sent you a fine vessel to 
take you to Norfolk Island. It will 
be large enough to make you all very 
comfortable. 

“Capt. Fremantle has informed me 
that upwards of 150 of your number had 
made up their minds to accept the 
offer of the Government, and to re¬ 
move to Norfolk Island. I trust that 
the rest will make up their minds to 
accompany their brethren, for it will 
be very sad, both for those who go and 
for those who remain, should a com¬ 
munity which has been so united and 
so happy in that union, now be bro¬ 
ken up. I dunk also that the Queen's 
Government will be better pleased 
were you all to remove to your new 
home together. 

1 have sent in the ship a naval 
officer, one already known to you, 

Mr. Gregorie, of the "Juno”, and 
have directed him to give you every 
assistance in his power, not only on 
leaving your present home, but in 
settling yourselves in that new home, 
which I hope will be as happy a resi¬ 
dence, and a more prosperous one, 
than that which you are about to 
leave. You will find in your new 
home much that will be altogether 
new to you, much of which at pres¬ 
ent you know not the use; but Mr. 
Gregorie, during the short time which 
he will remain among you, will give 
you every information in his power; 
and you will have, I daresay, fre¬ 
quent opportunities of communica¬ 
ting with me. I trust you will look 
upon me as your friend, and will let 
me know your wants and wishes, 
which I shall always be glad to meet 
and to supply as far as will be in my 
power. 

”1 have sent to Norfolk Island a 
supply of provisions, which I expect 
will be sufficient for at least five 
months. By that time, diould you 
cultivate the soil industriously, you 
will have sufficient to maintain your¬ 
selves. Sweet potatoes grow very 
well in Norfolk Island, as does maize, 
of which I have sent you abundance 
of seed. I would, however, advise 
you to bring your whole store of yams, 
and of any other vegetables, so that 
you may be quite certain of having 
enough, not only for your consump¬ 
tion, but for seed. 

I have told you, in the early part 
of this letter, that I think you would 
be happier and more comfortable 
were you all to remove from Pit¬ 
cairn’s Island; and one of my rea¬ 
sons for saying this is, that I do not 
think it probable that the Govern¬ 
ment will continue to send a man-of- 
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war to that island so frequently as 
they have done. Should any of you 
persist in remaining at your present 
home, you must do so in the face 
of a warning that such a step would 
isolate them more completely from 
the rest of the world and from their 
friends than they now are, and that 
the means of making their wants 
known to the Government will not 
be presented to them. 

"Both Lady Denison and myself 
feel the greatest interest in your 
welfare, and in all that concerns 
you; and it will be our study to af¬ 
ford you every assistance in our pow¬ 
er. And we trust that you will long 
maintain that happy simplicity, 
and that true Christian character, 
which has gained for you the regard 
and esteem of your fellow-countrymen 
all over the world. 

"In the hope of becoming some day 
personally acquainted with you, 

"I remain, &c. 

"(Signed) W. Denison. "42 


The Pitcairners would have listen¬ 
ed, and talked among themselves, 
and thought. They decided to go, 
all of them. 

On May 3, 1856, the last of them 
set foot on the deck of the Morayshire 
shortly before 4. 00pm. They had 
accepted the offer of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. The Pitcairn compact had 
been made. 

How soon it would be broken, they 
could not have dreamed. 


Denison had modified his attitudes 
toward the Pitcairners during 1854 
and 1855, becoming suddenly their 
friend and champion, probably un¬ 
der Fremantle’s influence. During 
1856 - perhaps under the pressures 
of his duties in New South Wales - 
his attitude swung back again. 

It is difficult to believe that the 
Denison of February, 1856, and the 
Denison of October, 1856, are the 
same person.In February he was rec¬ 
ommending to the British Govern¬ 
ment that the Pitcairners be separa¬ 
ted from any outside authority, and 
that the Governor of Norfolk Island 
should have merely nominal jurisdic¬ 
tion; and the Order in Council and 
its accompanying instructions were 
drawn to achieve those conditions. 

But when that Order and its instruct¬ 
ions reached him he wrote a perso¬ 
nal diary entry saying that he now 
saw himself as having unprecedented 
authority, "not merely the usual pow¬ 
er as head of the Executive, but also 


those of the two Houses of Parliament 
in addition; power to make laws as 
well as to see to their execution." 

He did not visit Norfolk nor meet 
the Pitcairners until late 1*857. By 
then he no longer regarded them as 
"my dear friends" but as "my new 
subjects". He noted in his diary 
that they seemed to have an "undue 
development of Tahitian blood, and 
I wished to bring out more of the 
Englishman".* 4 

He wavered for a moment, recall¬ 
ing that he had intended not to rule 
them but to advise and help them. 

But his autocratic worst self quickly 
took charge. 

The Pitcairners approved a revised 
code of laws in which Denison had 
included the seemingly routine item 
that the Chief Magistrate was to fol¬ 
low any instructions the Governor 
might send. They could not have 
dreamed that Denison would prompt¬ 
ly begin issuing such instructions, 
directing how their every-day lives 
were to be lived. He refused to is¬ 
sue the promised titles to lands. He 
held back more than three-fourths 
of Norfolk Island as Crown land. The 
Pitcairners were dismayed. 

Rosalind Young, a three-year-old 
at the time of the move and one of 
those who returned to Pitcairn before 
long, later wrote a book about Pit¬ 
cairn. She would have been too 
young to recall and would have been 
re-telling what her parents had re¬ 
membered: 

"When the Pitcairn islanders first 
came into possession of Norfolk Isl¬ 
and, they understood that the island 
belonged to them, for so they had 
interpreted the letter sent them be¬ 
fore their removal, by Sir William 
Denison, the governor at that time 
of New South Wales. On arriving at 
their new home they found that two 
men were already there to divide the 
land among the new arrivals. These 
latter quietly informed them that 
their services were not needed, as 
the islanders were able to manage 
for themselves. . . Subsequently when 
the governor himself visited the isl¬ 
and, his letter was shown him as 
sufficient authority to justify the 
people in the course they had taken. 
This document he calmly got posses¬ 
sion of, and remarked something to 
the effect that matters were some¬ 
what changed since the letter was 
penned. "45 

Could the letter have been the one 
Gregorie had delivered to Pitcairn? 

It had promised nothing but Denison’s 
willingness to meet any of their wants 
and wishes, so far as would be within 
his power. But that was a most signi¬ 


ficant promise, because that letter 
formed part of Governor Denison's 
historic despatch No. 37 to the Sec¬ 
retary of State for Colonies on Feb¬ 
ruary 27, 1856: the despatch that was 
the master plan for the re-settlement 
of the Pitcairners, the plan whole¬ 
heartedly ratified by the British Gov¬ 
ernment after it had been carried 
out. In that formal, administrat¬ 
ive context the significance of Deni¬ 
son's letter can be recognised. It 
was a signed attestation by the Gov¬ 
ernment's authorised representative 
that he would personally honour the 
instructions Gregorie had carried to 
Pitcairn. In writing it in Govern¬ 
ment House in Sydney, in sending 
it to the Pic aim community and in 
sending a copy of it to the Secre¬ 
tary of State in London, he took up 
a moral obligation that a man of 
character would have honoured as 
more binding than the laws of the 
realm. 

But the letter Rosalind Young men¬ 
tions could be quite a different one. 

Before me is a negative photograph 
of a tantalisingly incomplete state¬ 
ment by Frederick Young, from the 
files of the Colonial Office in London. 
It is stamped "Rec'd 6 Jul 98" and 
is the last of four statements sent by 
O. M.Quintal, President of the Coun¬ 
cil of Elders. Young says at one point 
"That in the year 1859 Governor Den¬ 
ison visited Norfolk Island and took 
from me in the presence of Mr. Thom¬ 
as Buffett, my 1st Councillor an un¬ 
published letter signed by order of 
Sir William Denison, Captain Steph¬ 
en Fremantle which was handed to 
me by him chi his arrival on Pitcairns 
Island in the year 1855. 

"The purport of this letter was to 
the effect that Norfolk Island and all 
it contained are to be..." and that 
is all I have. 

"SEE THAT A PROPER 
RECEIPT IS GIVEN... " 

BEFORE WE LEAVE Denison in Syd¬ 
ney and the new settlers on Nor¬ 
folk in the mid-nineteenth century, 
let us glance briefly at another 
small packet of despatches. 

As the penal settlement on Nor¬ 
folk Island moved off to Tasmania, 
for reasons of economy and easier 
management, stores and stock were 
left behind for the expected new¬ 
comers. They are detailed in eight 
foolscap pages of typeset inventory, 
and were vouched for in still-extant 
copies of the records of William Bish¬ 
op, the penal colony’s Commissariat 
General, late in 1855. 46 There 
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elegant norfolk island handcrafts 

NORFOLK ISLAND PAINTINGS. . . V\ HAVINGS. . . LO V K L Y IMPORTED 
VENETIAN GLASS...AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL THINGS TO HELP ? 
YOU RECALL YOUR ISLAND HOLIDAY WITH ADDED PLEASURE 


ONE OF THE FIRST SHOPS ON YOUR RIGHT APPROACHING BURNT PINE FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


COMPAGNIE DES CHARGEURS CALEDONIENS 

are happy to announce the return of the M. V . 11 e de Lumi ere 
to o.u.o. f s service between Sydney and Norfolk Island 



C.C, OPERATES A FOUR-WEEKLY SERVICE FROM SYDNEY (M.V. ILK de LUMI ERE) 
A N D F R O M A U C KLAND - T A U R O N G A ( M. V. CA PITA IKE COOK) 


C.C.C. AGENTS IN SYDNEY 


HETHERINGTON KINGSBURY PTY. LTD. 
37 PITT STREET TELEPHONE 27.1 67 1 


C.C.C. AGENTS IN AUCKLAND 42 CUSTOLdS STREET TELEPHONE 7 32 7 9 

C.C.C. AGENTS IN NORFOLK ISLAND 



TELEPHONE 2 1 3 J (KEN) 


2015 (GEOFF) 












SAME-DAY NEWSPAPERS 
late In the day Wed 
-Thurs-Frl-Sat-Sun 
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PAPERBACK BOOKS 
GREETING CARDS 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 
GIFT STATIONERY 
GIFT WRAPPINGS 
ACCOUNTING FORMS 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


NORFOLK ISLAND 

STATIONERS 
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mark of highest quality. 
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flash equipment. 
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were provisions sent from Sydney to 
keep the settlers until new crops 
could be grown; tools and supplies 
of many kinds; vacated prison build¬ 
ings and staff dwelling houses; and 
live stock. 

In June. 185c, all were Crown 
property, under the charge of the 
Government of Tasmania, to which 
the prison settlement was attached. 
Denison had moved upward from his 
Tasmanian Governorship, and had be¬ 
come Governor of New South Wales. 
Mindful of his former Governments 
accounts, he instructed Gregorie, on 
his way to transfer the Pitcairners, 

"... see that these are handed over to 
the (Pitcairn) magistrate, and that a 
proper receipt is given by him to the 
commissariat officer, as a release to 
the latter. " A2 

The inventory left behind was duly 
handed to Chief Magistrate Frederick 
Young. Assistant Commissary Gen¬ 
eral Owen reported to his Acting 
Comptroller General in Tasmania af¬ 
terward that - 

"1,304 SHEEP, TO SOME EXTENT 

AFFECTED WITH SCAB.** " 

".* .1 have the honour to report, 
for the information of his Excellency 
the Governor, that the whole of the 
buildings, stores, provisions, live 
stock, &c. at (Norfolk) island were 
finally transferred to the Pitcairn 
islanders in the month of June last, 
these people having landed on the 
island on the 8th of that month. 

"The live stock left on the island 
consists of - 433 horned cattle. 

1,304 sheep, 11 swine, 9 horses (4 
geldings and 5 mares) with 2 filly 
foals*. .The sheep were in good con¬ 
dition as regards flesh, though they 
appear to have been to some extent 
affected with scab, the number of 
persons left behind not being suffi¬ 
cient to afford the constant care 
necessary for effectually checking 
the disease." 47 

Captain Denham, arrived at Nor¬ 
folk Island in H. M. S. Herald and 
on hand to help the Pitcairners ashore 
to their new home, described the 
island and its awaiting inventory of 
goods: ”A bounteous bestowal indeed. " 

To the Pitcairners the left-behind 
goods and animals must have seem¬ 
ed a bonus even though they had been 
specified in Gregorie’s instructions. 

It surely could not have mattered to 
them that most of the supplies had 
been judged by the commissariat 
staff as being items "... which, with 
but few exceptions, are not of suffi¬ 
cient value to be worth removal" 
or that "The estimate, from which a 
general idea only can be formed, in- 
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eludes both ’serviceable* and ’unser¬ 
viceable’ articles, the latter not hav¬ 
ing been destroyed, it having been 
considered probable that the Pitcairn 
islanders might possibly, although in 
another shape, make them useful. As 
a general estimate, more than half of 
the articles in this list may be con¬ 
sidered 'unserviceable* 46 ; or that 

the 1, 304 sheep were scabby, and 
the fencing rapidly going to pieces. 

But it would have startled them 
that before long "... both Denison 
and (later Governor) Young made it 
clear that the unalienated live stock, 
stores, tools and public buildings 
were the property of the Crown and 
not the community." 48 

They no doubt stiffened when Deni¬ 
son instructed their Chief Magistrate 
that "When the land and a proper 
amount of stock has been handed 
over to different individuals, it must 
be distinctly understood that nothing 
is to be drawn by anyone from the 
public store for his private use, with¬ 
out payment for the same at its full 
market price." 49 

It is historical fact that they were 
distressed when Denison in 1857 re¬ 
claimed ail the sheep as Crown prop¬ 
erty on the grounds that the Pitcairn¬ 
ers were not keeping them disease- 
free nor doing all they might to en¬ 
courage the sheep to produce more 
lambs, and that they had been con¬ 
suming too many for their own tables. 

It no doubt distressed them further 
to have Denison order that the Pit¬ 
cairners should keep and shear the 
sheep, the wool being sent to Sydney 
for credit to an Island fund on which 
the Governor would have to sign. 

It probably distressed them pain¬ 
fully when they learned that Denison 
had decided to withhold issuing any 
titles to land intil 1861, because the 
new settlers seemed restless; and that 
he had decided it would be good gov¬ 
ernment to prevent them eating any 
more lamb or mutton until the Nor¬ 
folk flock had been restored to its ori¬ 
ginal size: two thousand sheep there 
had been, said Governor Denison. 


Against the documentary back¬ 
ground reviewed so far the findings 
.of the 1975-76 Royal Commission on 
the subject of the historical rights 
can be read with some understanding, 
The present-day importance of 
the subject can be judged from the 
fact that the historical rights were 
specified in the Commission's terms 
of reference as being the second 
most important guideline to be con¬ 
sidered in recommendations for the 
Island's future government - second 
only to the interests of residents, 
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The Commission's essential finding? 
on the principal rights are described 
in a little over three-and-a-half 
pages, commencing at page 84 of its 
report. 

The complete text of those pages 
is reproduced on the next page. 

Capital letters "A" through "K" 
have been inserted as keys to die 
comments on the Report that now 
follow. 

COMMENTS ON THE 

A . The composition of the histori¬ 
cal rights. 

The Pitcairners’ rights have never 
been formally distilled into a list of 
headings, and one attempt to achieve 
this may be as valid as another* The 
Commission's listing, however, is 
not an attempt to state what die 
rights may originally have been, but 
to summarise present-day lay opin¬ 
ions of what may yet remain of the 
original rights. 

Until it has first been determined 
with assurance what rights may have 
been conferred in 1856, it is aimless 
to speculate what may remain of them 
now. The Commission asserts that 
the principal rights never in fact ex¬ 
isted. 

In reaching that conclusion the 
Commission apparently adopted a 
traditional Norfolk Island procedure 
of searching for "the missing docu¬ 
ment" that, according to legend, con¬ 
ferred the historical rights. In the 
light of the known events of 1855 and 
1856 it is quite implausible that "the 
missing document" ever existed. 
Gregorie would not have carried 
with him a contract, to be execu¬ 
ted and witnessed on Pitcairn. The 
British Government, having passed 
an Act of Parliament; having review¬ 
ed the fully-detailed plans made by 
Denison for the move; and having 
ratified the actions taken pursuant 
to that plan, by despatch from the 
senior responsible Minister and by 
Order in Council, would have rea¬ 
son to believe it had provided quite 
adequate documentation for a trans¬ 
action involving 193 souls on a re¬ 
mote island in the South Pacific. 

By examining those documents . 
the nature of the essential histori¬ 
cal rights can be determined with 
precision. They were: 

(a) A legal right to the owner¬ 
ship of all of Norfolk Island except¬ 
ing 200 acres of glebe as a support 
for the Island’s church and school¬ 
master; further excepting public land 

(ARTICLE CONTINUES ON P. 35) 
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EXCERPT FROM THE 1975- 76 ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT 


GUIDELINE (b) 

# The historical rights of the descen¬ 
dants of the Pitcairn settlers aris¬ 
ing from their settlement in 1856* 

1. Identification of the Pitcairn de¬ 

scendants 

For the purpose of this Report, Pit¬ 
cairn descendants are regarded as 
the people descended by blood ties 
from the Pitcairners transferred to 
Norfolk Island in 1856. 

Evidence from these people reveal¬ 
ed a widespread firmly and honestly 
held belief that Queen Victoria gave 
Norfolk Island to their ancestors in 
1856 for the purpose of enabling them 
to continue the way of life they had 
thitherto enjoyed in Pitcairn Island. 

It is virtually on that basic belief 
that the claim to the so-called his¬ 
torical rights rests for they are inex¬ 
tricably linked to the Pitcairn way 
of-life itself. 

Putting aside for a moment the 
question of the validity of the claim 
advanced by the Pitcairn descendants, 
and turning to the rights themselves, 
although opinion regarding their com¬ 
position varied, it became evident 
that they certainly included the follow- ' 
ing ; 

(a) A right to live in Norfolk Isl¬ 
and which 'belonged to’ the Pitcairn¬ 
ers and their descendants. 

(b) A right to govern themselves 
as their ancestors did in Pitcairn's, 
subject to and in accordance with 
British law. (No Pitcairn descen¬ 
dants at any stage contended that 
they are not British subjects, on the 
contrary they proudly claimed that 
they are.) 

(c) A right to maintain their an¬ 
cestors* way of life which included: 

(i) communal grave digg¬ 
ing and free burials; 

(ii) enough land to be held 
by families to permit 
them to sustain them¬ 
selves in basic necess¬ 
ities; 

(iii) grazing on commons 
land to be available to 
all; 

(iv) maintenance and devel¬ 
opment of the Pitcairn 
dialect; 

(v) non-interference with a 
life style involving such 
things as self-help, fam¬ 
ily picnics, special fes¬ 
tive days * and observ¬ 
ance of the Christian 
religion; 

(vi) obligation to provide la¬ 
bour for public works. 

(d) A right to freedom from taxes - 


and certainly freedom from taxes im¬ 
posed upon Norfolk Island by other 
countries, colonies or territories for 
the partial benefit, at least, of those 
other areas. A 

* Foundation Day - 6 Mar 

Anniversary (Bounty) Day - 8 June 

Thanksgiving Day - last Wednesday 
in November 

2. The claims relating to ownership 
and self-government 

Turning now to the question of the 
validity of the first two claims, it 
needs to be said at the outset that 
there is no legal foundation for them 
whatever. Neither from evidence 
given in mainland Australia and in 
Norfolk Island, nor from examination 
of archival records in Australia, New 
Zealand and England, has any proof 
been revealed that Queen Victoria in 
Council or the Imperial Parliament, 
the only authorities with power to do 
so, did, in fact, formally grant these B 
or any other rights to the Pitcairners. 

No letter, no declaration, no Order C 
in Council and no Imperial Act was 
produced in evidence or discovered 
by the Commission, in Australia, Nor¬ 
folk Island, New Zealand or England, 
which could in any way support these 
claims. Further, not only are the 
claims unsupported by any legal 
authority but they are inconsistent 
with the Orders of the Queen in Coun¬ 
cil and the instructions issued by ser¬ 
vants of the Crown. D 

It is clearly demonstrable in re¬ 
spect of the claim that the entire Isl¬ 
and 'belonged to' the Pitcairners that 
the opposite is the truth and that Nor¬ 
folk Island was never ceded to them.E 

Five documents (all of which have 
been quoted in Chapter 5, Historical 
Outline and Chronological Summary), 
clearly attest this truth. They are: 

(a) tfeeB, Toup Nicolas letter da¬ 
ted 5 July 1854; 

(b) the 1856 Order in Council; 

(c) the instructions to Governor Deni¬ 
son from the British Government 
in 1856; 

(d) Governor Denison’s instructions 
to Lieutenant Gregorie in 1856; 

(e) the Fremantle letter dated 25 
June 1856. F 

In support of the above documentary 
evidence, it is historical fact that: 

(a) Governor Denison’s instructions 
regarding land apportionment were 
finally executed after initial rejection; 

(b) land sales were made before 
1859 to non-Pitcairners by the Pitcairn¬ 
ers themselves; 

(c) land was officially granted to a 
non-Pitcairn group, to wit the Melanes¬ 


ian Mission, in 1866. G 

Both the documentary material and the 
historical facts evidence beyond all 
doubt that the Island was never given 
or ceded to the Pitcairners, but that 
at all times the Crown retained full 
control over all the Island’s land 
and all original disposals of it. H 
Again, in respect of the.present 
claim that the Pitcairners were 
given in 1856 the right to self-gov¬ 
ernment, it should be pointed out 
that they did accept in 1857 the sim¬ 
ple set of thirty-nine laws drawn up 
by Governor Denison and the two add¬ 
ed at their request in 1858, and that 
they lived under those laws for many 
years. Acceptance in this manner 
of laws devised by a non-Pitcairn 
authority does imply a departure from 
the assertion by the Pitcairners of 
their 1856 understanding that they 
would govern themselves. At the I 
same time, however, it should be 
conceded that, in so far as the inter¬ 
nal operation in the Island of those 
laws was concerned, the Pitcairners 
did in fact conduct this aspect of gov¬ 
ernment entirely by themselves under 
a Chief Magistrate and a House of El¬ 
ders, elected by them. It was not un¬ 
til 1896 that a Chief Magistrate from 
New. South Wales was sent to adminis¬ 
ter the Island. 

It may well be that the belief that 
the Island was given to them for them 
to govern arose from the statement by 
B. Toup Nicolas that at that time it 
was not intended to allow others in 
the Island, a policy which Governor 
Denison attempted to maintain. Be 
that as it may, the belief has persist¬ 
ed in spite of the fact that whenever 
such a claim has been advanced be¬ 
tween 1856 and the present, it has J 
been refuted. An example of the 
manner in which the question has 
raised itself again and again is pro- K 
vided by the following comment by 
Atlee Hunt in his Report; * 

Much controversy has been raised 
concerning the understanding as 
to the terms on which the Pitcairn¬ 
ers were to occupy their new land. 
They seem to have acquired the 
idea that the whole of Norfolk was 
to be given to them as their exclu¬ 
sive property, but it is beyond 
doubt that the arrangement was 
not that Norfolk was to be ceded 
to them, but only that grants of 
land would be made to the differ¬ 
ent families, though the decision 
was expressed that it was 'not at 
present intended to allow any other 
class of settlers to reside or occupy 
land on the Island*. 

* Atlee Hunt Report, March 1914 










along the margin of the sea at both 
landing places, including the old 
gaol and such other public buildings 
as the Pitcairners did not at first ab¬ 
solutely require for private occupa¬ 
tion; and further excepting 500 acres 
of public reserve of originally un¬ 
cleared land. 

That is what was offered by the 
British Government, acting through 
its formally authorised and instruct¬ 
ed servants Denison and Gregorie; 
and that is what the Pitcairners ac¬ 
cepted. 

(b) The right to be free of any per¬ 
son on the Island vested with powers 
emanating either from Her Majesty, 
or from the Governor or the legisla¬ 
ture of any adjacent places that in 
1856 were Colonies of the Empire, 
and to have a Governor wi th nom¬ 
inal jurisdiction. That was explic¬ 
it in Denison's despatch of Febru¬ 
ary 27, 1856, which was the basis 
for the Government's approval and 
the 1856 Order in Council. In oth¬ 
er Words, the right to local self- 
government, or as Labouchere ex¬ 
pressed the Government's wish on 
January 21, 1856. the right to be 
left " to the sole management of 
their own affairs." 

(c) As a concomitant of those 
rights - in accordance with the 
Governors 1 instructions from the 
Queen in Council that the Pitcairn¬ 
ers laws and usages were to be pre¬ 
served - the right to admit new set¬ 
tlers or keep them out, as the com¬ 
munity decided. 

Family picnics and the mainten¬ 
ance of the Pitcairn language do 
not need to be mentioned in such 
a statement of rights. Who imagines 
prohibiting such things? Who could 
have prohibited them, had the ori¬ 
ginal basic rights been honoured? 

B The granting of the rights. 

Were the main historical rights 
"formally granted", or only *Torm- 
ally recognised and ordered to be 
preserved” ? Does it matter? The 
1856 Order in Council and its inte¬ 
gral instruction* were the formal 
granting of authority to the Govern¬ 
ors of Norfolk Island from 1856 un¬ 
til 1897. By those documents the 
Governors' power to make laws and 
grant land was restricted "so far as 
practicable" to actions consistent 
with the existing laws and usages of 
the Pitcairn community. The Sec¬ 
retary of State for Colonies inform¬ 
ed Denison, immediately after the 
issuance of the Order in Council, 
that Denison's granting of all Nor¬ 
folk Island to the Pitcairners (ex¬ 
cepting some limited areas and a 
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few buildings, which were to be 
"public") was exactly what the Gov¬ 
ernment intended, and was approv¬ 
ed. These Government actions 
were a formal recognition*of the 
Pitcairners' rights to the land and 
to self-government within the Brit¬ 
ish system. ^ 

* g The support of letters and 
other documents 

In this paper many letters, an Ord¬ 
er in Council and an Imperial Act 
have all been cited as not merely 
"supporting" the idea of the histor¬ 
ical rights, but as demonstrating 
their reasonably precise terms. The 
Commission's statement that it was 
able to find no letters or other docu¬ 
ments that "could in any way sup¬ 
port these claims" - the implica¬ 
tion that there is not one shred of 
even circumstantial evidence, any¬ 
where - is deeply disturbing. 

0 Consistency with instructions iss¬ 
ued by servants of the Crown. 

The Commission's report states 
that claims to a right of ownership of 
most of Norfolk Island, and to a right 
of self-government, are inconsistent 
with instructions given by servants of 
the Crown. It does not say which in¬ 
structions, or what jthe inconsistencies 
are. The Secretary of State for Col¬ 
onies instructed Denison to use bis 
own local judgment, bearing in mind 
the interests of the Pitcairners and 
leaving them to the sole manage¬ 
ment of their own affairs if Denison 
thought it safe to do so. Denison in¬ 
structed Gregorie to divide Norfolk 
as the settlers wanted, and to refrain 
from any infringement of their self- 
government. A claim to rights of 
ownership and self-government is en¬ 
tirely consistent with such instructions. 
It is also entirely consistent with 
the mood of England that led to the 
Pitcairners' being offered Norfolk: 
isolated from the outside world 
with its complex laws, gaols and 
punishments, these people had for¬ 
med a model community that Eng¬ 
land applauded and wanted to help 
preserve. Exclusive possession of 
an island, and the continuation of 
complete internal self-government, 
were the essence of the communi¬ 
ty's success. In the extensive docu¬ 
ments I have studied I can find no 
instruction of any kind that in the 
slightest way conflicts with those 
rights - until Governor Denison be¬ 
gan violating them after the Pit¬ 
cairners had accepted die bargain 
and abandoned Pitcairn. 
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E "belong to" -v- "ceded". 

This paper has already dealt with 
the significance of the verb "to cede" 
in Norfolk Island's history. As to the 
use of the term by the Commission, 
it may simply be observed that 
"ceded" and "belong to" are very 
different concepts, and that the 
Pitcairners were entitled to "own" 
an island that was not "ceded" to 
them. 

• 

f The attestation of five documents 

Sir John Nimmo states that "in re¬ 
spect of the claim that the entire 
Island 'belonged to* the Pitcairners 
... the opposite is the truth... " and 
cite* five documents in support. 

The Pitcairners were told that ab¬ 
out 700 acres of Norfolk, and some 
public buildings, were to be set a- 
side for their public use and benefit, 
and die rest of the Island was to be 
divided up in any way they liked, 
to be owned outright by individuals. 
No other settlers were to remain on 
the Island. They were to continue 
electing their own Chief Magistrate 
and governing themselves and die 
Island just as they had at Pitcairn. 

If that is not a reasonable definition 
of the loose phrase that Norfolk was 
to "belong to" them, it will serve 
until a better definition comes a- 
long. 

Of the five documents cited as 
proving "the opposite", only one 
has been unmentioned in this paper. 

It is the Fremantle letter of June 
25, 1856, and is worth study. 

The Fremantle letter was describ¬ 
ed in Rev. G. H. Nobbs* diary as 
"a letter of cession". It disappear¬ 
ed soon afterward, for over 100 
years, apparently having been tak¬ 
en into safekeeping or otherwise re¬ 
garded as important by the Bishop 
of New Zealand. It was long thought 
to be "the missing document" that 
would prove the historical rights, 
but when it was found in 1963 it 
was a great disappointment. Capt¬ 
ain Fremantle "ceded" nothing; he 
simply said that the Governor had 
the right to revise land allocations) 
and specified what land was to be 
reserved - though he said such land 
and certain buildings would be "be¬ 
longing to H.M # Government" in¬ 
stead of calling them public. 

In the light of the now -known 
facts of the agreement between 
the British Government and the Pit¬ 
cairners, the Fremantle letter can 
be seen for what it was: a further 
attempt by Governor Denison to 
assert a right to revision of land al- 
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locations made on Norfolk by the 
new settlers. Like Denison's belated 
amendment to Gregorie's instruct¬ 
ions, it missed the boat to Pitcairn, 
where the agreement had been made 
almost two months previously. 

The other four documents cited by 
Sir John Nimmo do indeed attest a 
truth. The reader of this paper will 
know what that truth is. 

• 

* G The support of three historical 
facts. 

Sir John Nimmo refers to three 
events as being incompatible with 
the claim to hi storical rights: (i) 
Denison's revision of the Pitcairners’ 
own plans for leaving much of the 
Island open for common use until 
their numbers grew, (ii) the sale of 
land to H outsiders” by the Pitcairn¬ 
ers, and (iii) the sale of land by the 
Government to the Melanesian Mis¬ 
sion. The facts were these: 

(i) Denison's orders concerning 
land apportionment were indeed 
enforced - against the will of the 
Pitcairners, in the face of the in¬ 
structions of the Queen in Council 
that land was to be granted in keep¬ 
ing with the Pitcairners’ own laws 
and usages, and in violation of the 
promise that Gregorie had made at 
the time of the agreement on Pit¬ 
cairn. It is rueful that anyone to¬ 
day would point to a violation of 
rights as if it were evidence that 
no rights existed. 

(ii) While die Commission’s Re¬ 
port refers earlier to the admission 
of new settlers being ’’contrary to 
their own original desire, " it gives 
no clue as to how such an under¬ 
standing of the Pitcairners’ desires 
was arrived at. New settlers were 
admitted from time to time on 
Pitcairn, as well-known Island 
names such as Nobbs, Buffett and 
Evans testify today. Only once has 
the Pitcairn community been ab¬ 
solutely closed to new settlers, and 
that was back on Pitcairn itself in 
the late nineteenth century, when 
the experiment was tried briefly 
and then repealed. 

The community wanted the right 
to exclude newcomers if they so 
chose. As to sales of land to new 
settlers, it is worth recalling the 
words Denison wrote to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Colonies, in de¬ 
scribing his master plan for the 
move: ”... the land should be trans¬ 
ferred to the new comers in such 
a manner as to give them a right 
to deal with it as their own. „. ” 33 

(iii) Land was indeed granted to 
the Melanesian Mission, over the 
Islanders' strongest protests. Their 


rights were simply ignored. The 
event does not demonstrate that 
there were no rights. It demon¬ 
strates that a zealous campaign 
by the Bishop of New Zealand and 
later the Bishop of Melanesia was 
finally successful. It demonstrates 
the ability of successive Governors 
of Norfolk Island to rationalise - 
Governor Sir John Young saying 
at the time that the idea of allow¬ 
ing the Pitcairners to have all of 
Norfolk Island was "no longer ad¬ 
vantageous, and had always been 
in its nature transitory. It dem¬ 
onstrates that the Secretary of State 
for Colonies in 1866 apparently did 
not know, or did not care, that the 
1856 Order in Council and its limit¬ 
ing instructions could not be altered 
by any less authority than the Queen 
in Council. Public concern about 
the Pitcairners had waned by then, 
back in England. 

A possible allusion in Sir John 
Young’s remark should be noticed. 

The move of the Pitcairners to Nor¬ 
folk was sometimes called H The 
Experiment”. Both Denison and La - 
bouchere used the word experiment 
in one or two despatches. Perhaps 
they regarded it so. Men of power 
may make what they choose to re¬ 
gard as experiments; but taking that 
view does not confer on them the 
privilege of riding over the rights 
of the people who are the subjects 
of the experiment. 

• 

H Crown control over disposals 
of land on Norfolk. 

Norfolk Island was entirely unalien¬ 
ated land at the beginning of 1856, 
and the Crown’s control of it then 
is not in question. Gregorie’s in¬ 
structions to divide the land in any 
way the Pitcairners wanted was ful¬ 
ly approved by the Secretary of 
State. In the Government’s offer of 
the land to the Pitcairners, and the 
Pitcairners* acceptance of the of¬ 
fer, the land was not fully disposed 
of; but once the offer had been ac¬ 
cepted the Government no longer 
retained ’’full" control - the Gov¬ 
ernment had committed itself. 

• 

| The 39 laws of 1857. 

The Commission's report implies 
that the first new code of laws pro¬ 
claimed for Norfolk Island was de¬ 
vised by and imposed by the Govern¬ 
or and that the Pitcairner’s acceptance 
of the code belied their claim to be 
self-governing; These laws were in 
fact drawn largely from the Pitcairn 
laws. It was the custom on Pitcairn 
to look to visiting British officers 
to draft laws, which the community 


thought about, accepted if they de¬ 
cided they liked them, and modi¬ 
fied from time to time as they be¬ 
lieved best. In Denison's memoirs 
he tells how he discussed his up¬ 
dating of the laws with the heads 
of families, asked for their com¬ 
ments, and finally asked if they 
would be prepared to abide by the 
code. When they had shown their 
approval, Denison proclaimed them 
as laws. Better maintenance of self- 
government in the British Empire 
under a Governor with nominal 
jurisdiction could scarcely be ima¬ 
gined. 

J Refutations of the historical 
rights. 

As has been shown earlier, the 
people of Pitcairn and Norfolk have 
very many times claimed historical 
rights of importance to them. Their 
claims have been ignored, denied 
and ridden over very many times. A 
statement that ”... whenever such 
a claim has been advanced between 
1856 and the present, it has been re¬ 
futed” could be sustained only by re¬ 
writing history or by re-defining 
words. It is not merely mistaken, 
but invariably and without exception 
mistaken. 

• 

K Conclusion. 

The 1975-76 Royal Commission’s 
essential conclusions on the principal 
historical rights finish with a quota¬ 
tion from what it may have hoped 
would be regarded as an earlier refu¬ 
tation of the rights. Mr. Hunt’s com¬ 
ment, like the Royal Commission re¬ 
port’s comments, prove on examina¬ 
tion to be not refutation but, once 
again, denial. Both authorities may 
be supported, however, in their ob¬ 
servation that the Norfolk Islanders 
”seem to have acquired the idea that 
the whole of Norfolk was to be given 
to them as their exclusive property 
...” That is so. The idea is an old 
one, handed down passionately through 
the generations from those who were 
there, as April turned into May, on 
Pitcairn Island in 1856. 


The Royal Commission report thus 
makes no attempt to define what the 
original historical rights may have 
been, and yet concludes there is no 
evidence for them. It bases this con 
elusion on assertions that the rights 
were not formally granted; that no 
letters or other documents support 
them; that they were inconsistent 
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with instructions given by servants 
of the Crown; that as Norfolk was not 
"ceded" to the Pitcairners it therefore 
did not "belong to" them*, that five 
historical documents including the 
Fremantle letter show Norfolk was 
not given to the settlers; that Gov¬ 
ernor Denison’s land apportionments 
demonstrate that the Pitcairners did 
not have the right to the lands; that 
their own sales of property were in 
conflict with their assertion that Nor¬ 
folk was to be their Island; that the 
sale of land to the Melanesian Mission 
disproved their right to virtually all 
the Island; that the Crown retained 
full control of all but granted freehold 
land; that the 39 laws of 1857 were 
acceptance of outside government; 
that the claim of rights has been re¬ 
futed every time it has been made 
since 1856; and that the question of 
the rights has raised itself again and 
again. 

Of these twelve assertions the 
first is arguable and the next ten 
are historically untenable. 

The Commission’s final point is 
simply that the issue of the historical 
rights has raised i tself again and a- 
gain ever since 1856. That one point 
is assuredly true, and could well go 
on being true for generations until 
it is finally recognised that the Isl¬ 
anders’ memory of the agreement 
has been accurate all along. 
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anyone else - for our rates are a fraction of 
those at Norfolk's most costly accommodation 
houses. 

Twelve fully-equipped apartments, in lovely, 
quiet grounds - yet within a few minutes' walk of 
the Island's best shopping and fine restaurants. 

Fletcher Christian 

HOLIDAY APARTMENTS / P.O.Box 144 / Tel. 2169 / Cables "MisterChristian“ 
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editorial 

FOR 120 YEARS there has been a deep difference of belief 
between the people of Norfolk Island and the people in New 
South Wales, and later in Canberra, who have administered 
the Island's affairs. 

The people of the Island have handed down through the 
generations a belief that Norfolk was promised to the Pit- 
calm settlers, to own and govern by themselves within the 
British Empire. 

The Island's administrators have again and again dis¬ 
missed the Islanders' belief as being a misunderstanding — 
and an irritating misunderstanding at that. 

At least twice in the history of this difference of belief 
inquirers from Australia have acknowledged that perhaps 
such a promise had been given; but they have quickly added 
that such a promise would have been unauthorised by the 
British Government. In 1926 a Royal Commissioner reported 
his conclusion that "whatever was conveyed to the original 
Islanders by the officers who supervised their removal, and 
which might have given rise to the belief that the Island 
was to be their exclusive property, was without the sanction 
of the Government, and was certainly not binding on the 
Crown." Again in 1976 the Counsel Assisting the recent 
Royal Commission stated that "As it appears that Acting 
Lt. Gregorie was instructed to press the reluctant minority 
into leaving Pitcairn Island with the majority it is quite 
possible that he made promises to them beyond his authority." 

The issue of the historical rights of the Pitcairners has a 
direct bearing on the present and future administration of 
Norfolk Island. It has vivid significance in the relationship 
between the Island and Australia. In ordering a Royal Com¬ 
missioner to enquire into the Island's future status and ad¬ 
ministration, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II instructed 
him to take into account, first, the interests of residents, 
and second, the historical rights of the descendants of the 
Pitcairn settlers, arising from their settlement in 1856. In 
the matters the Commissioner was to take into account, 
the historical rights were placed ahead of Norfolk's legal 
position, its economy, social welfare benefits, taxation, 
tax avoidance or evasion, immigration controls, communi¬ 
cations with the outside world, law enforcement and judi¬ 
cial machinery. 

In the historical article in this issue of The News three 
principal discoveries are reported. 

The first is that a promise was indeed made. The Pit¬ 
cairners' descendants have known this all along, and it 
will not surprise them. But the text of the promise can now 
be shown: it was contained in the instructions Governor Den¬ 
ison gave to Acting Lt. Gregorie in February, 1856, which 
Gregorie read to the people on Pitcairn. In effect it said, 
the Government will move you to Norfolk Island if you will 
go, and there you may have exclusive possession of the Isl¬ 
and and continue being left to the sole management of your 
own affairs, as you have been on Pitcairn. The Pitcairners 
considered the offer and accepted it. Their fears of what 
they might risk by abandoning their life on Pitcairn were 
overcome by Gregorie's promise and by Denison's letter of 
assurance that he would grant them anything that was with¬ 
in his power. 


The second discovery is that there was in fact complete 
Governmental authority for the promise to be made. The 
authority was given to Denison by the Secretary of State 
for Colonies. Denison in turn gave authority to Gregorie 
and through him to the Pitcairners themselves. Denison's 
detailed plan was that the Pitcairners should have freehold 
title to all of Norfolk (except for some 700 acres of land 
that was to be for their public use) and should be isolated 
from any outside government, a Governor with nominal 
jurisdiction being appointed to provide a link between them 
and the Crown. That detailed plan was studied by the Sec¬ 
retary of State for Colonies, and became the basis for an 
Order in Council and specific instructions limiting the Gov¬ 
ernor's authority to the nominal jurisdiction Denison had 
urged. The Secretary afterward wrote Denison "I entirely 
approve of those proceedings, and have to express to you 
my satisfaction at the manner in which you have carried 
out the wishes of Her Majesty's Government as to the ar¬ 
rangements to be made for transferring these people to Nor¬ 
folk Island." 

The third discovery is that the rights of the Pitcairners 
to govern themselves without interference, on an island 
exclusively theirs, under British protection — rights they 
had fully held on Pitcairn, and rights the British Govern¬ 
ment authorised them to hold fully on Norfolk — were 
apparently usurped by Governor Denison. His action is 
documented in a letter to Gregorie (written after the Pit¬ 
cairners had accepted the Government's original offer and 
assurances) in which Denison declared that he would take 
from the Pitcairners their right to full ownership of the land 
on Norfolk. It is documented in a letter he authorised Capt¬ 
ain Fremantle to write on June 25, 1856, declaring the 
same intention. It is documented in his imposition of de¬ 
tailed instructions on how they were to regulate many as¬ 
pects of their daily life on Norfolk, and in his taking back 
control over three-quarters of the island that had been 
promised. 

The implications of these discoveries are so profound 
that the discoveries will have to be examined with great 
care by persons of exceptional skill. Veracity is at issue, 
and has been for over a century: the veracity of generations 
of Pitcairners and their descendants, and the veracity of 
generations of administering authorities. The examination 
should therefore be made under conditions of unquestion¬ 
able impartiality. 

Should the discoveries prove under such examination to 
be correct and truthful, they would seem to entail at least 
three further truths: 

That a large part of the authority by which Norfolk 
has been governed by England and Australia rose from a 
usurpation and was not created by British law. It was cre¬ 
ated by domination, against the will of those governed 
and contrary to the wishes of the British Government. 

That the reputation of a race of people has repeatedly 
been impugned with what proves to be a falsehood. 

That the Report of the Royal Commission into Matters 
relating to Norfolk Island, tabled in the Australian Parlia¬ 
ment in November, 1976, is based upon a mistaken con ¬ 
clusion with respect to its second most important guide¬ 
line, and must therefore be categorised as an unreliable 
basis for action. 

Can these be truths? Norfolk Island and the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia must find out, and if they are truths 
must face them. 
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Agents for 

• MOBILOIL AUST. LTD. Petrol and oils 

• KARLANDER (AUST.) PTY. LIMITED Shipping 

• SOCIETE MARITIME CALEDONIENE Shipping 

• MacDONALD HAMILTON & CO. LTD. Shipping 

• GENERAL ACCIDENT GROUP (Yorkshire Insurance Co. Limited) 

• REMINGTON Shavers, Home & personal care products 

• SUZUKI MOTORS (JAPAN) Cars, trucks and motorcycles 

• BRIDGESTONE TIRES (JAPAN) Truck, car & cycle tyres 

• MASPORT (N.Z.) LIMITED Mowers, rotohoes, home gardnert 

• W. A. FLICK & CO. LIMITED Pest control experts 

• HOWARD ROTAVATOR PTY. LIMITED Rotavators. hoes, all 

agricultural implements 


Wholesalers/Retailers 

REFRIGERATORS ... FREEZERS ... GAS STOVES ... 
POULTRY & STOCK FEED ... FERTILISERS ... 
BUILDING MATERIALS ... WATER TANKS ETC. 
ROOFING MATERIALS ... GUTTERINGS 


If you think we may be able to help you please ask us. We appreciate inquiries. 
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